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Comment 


The response to Andrew Porter’s article in the February OPERA on 
‘Opera in English’ was both gratifying and disappointing. Gratifying, 
because of the thought, care, and trouble that those readers who bothered 
to put pen to paper took, and disappointing, because only fifty of our 
thousands of readers troubled to write to us. As Mr Porter points out 
in his ‘inquest’ on ‘Opera in English’, which appears in this issue (pages 
279-282), we cannot really draw any conclusions from those letters, for 
they are not representative of the thousands of regular patrons of the 
opera house. They emanate rather from a small group of ‘amateurs in 
the strict sense—interested enough in opera, to read OPERA, and then 
further interested enough to write to us’. 

What hardly one of the letter-writers took into account, was that 
while a handful of Callas or Tebaldi performances might be sold out at 
increased prices, it would be economically impossible to have, in this 
country, a season of the length of say the Metropolitan Season with 
international stars. If readers knew the fantastic fees that certain Italian 
artists demand, they would laugh; and it should be known that the 
continued absence of some of these singers from Covent Garden is not 
because they have not been invited to sing here, but because to make 
their visits an economic proposition, stalls would cost about four pounds, 
the price that is asked for a similar seat in Milan and New York. Despite 
these high prices, we know of the dire plight of the Itaiian opera houses ; 
and the Metropolitan, with its Tebaldis, del Monacos er al, had a deficit 
of $214,009 in 1955, which rose to $385,882 in 1956. If Covent Garden. 
which has a seating capacity half that of the Metropolitan, attempted 
the equivalent of an International season, we could expect even bigger 
losses, which we could not reasonably expect the Arts Council to make 
good. For surely no one would expect the tax payers’ money to be used 
to subsidize ‘international’ opera. The task in hand is still to build up a 
national opera, and to further the careers of our native singers. 

I think it is generally agreed that the visits from time to time of 
famous ‘star’ artists is beneficial to our own artists; and I must disagree 
with Mr Kubelik’s dictum that ‘international stars come and go; and 
have no idea at all of real artistic co-operation’. That may be true of 
a few individuals, but there are many ‘stars’ who enjoy working as 
members of an ensemble, and whose contributions to the artistic life of 
the company cannot be over-estimated. For this reason alone, and 
because OPERA believes that it is the duty of our leading opera house to 
afford the public an opportunity of hearing in the flesh from time to time 
the great singers in the world of opera, we feel, as Mr Porter and most 
of our readers who troubled to write to us on the subject do. And if 
bi-lingual performances are the only way in which we can hear a 
Christoff sing Boris Godunov or a de los Angeles as Manon and Mimi. 
then by all means let us have mixed language performances. This was 
the only way that Berlin and Vienna were able to hear Caruso and 
Battistini after all, and I doubt whether the artistic standards of those 
cities suffered any permanent damage! H.DR. 
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Creating a Role 
by Sylvia Fisher 


I do not believe it is possible to lay down any unbreakable law 
about how an operatic role should be studied. The result surely justifies 
the means, and each interpreter must approach the problem of a role 
in the way he thinks will serve him best. For every role presents different 
vocal and interpretative problems to every artist. The way in which they 
are solved is the measure of the artist’s vocal accomplishment, his 
artistic instinct and sensibility, his musicianship and culture. 


When I begin the study of a new role I do not like to occupy myself 
at first with subtleties of interpretation. I prefer to keep my mind as far 
as possible free from forming any opinion about it at this stage, and to 
concentrate simply on learning the notes and rhythm, observing with 
great care the dynamics and expression marks. I like this to be a slow 
process. I do not like to learn my notes hastily or to memorize a part 
consciously. And nothing annoys me more than when a coach on the 
first day of working together starts pointing out how one should sing 
this phrase or that phrase. Only by going slowly and carefully can the 
composer’s conception possess me. In this way I am able to keep myself 
detached until I have become convinced and assured of the character as 
depicted by the composer, and do not just show what I myself would 
make of it. 

From the music a conception of the character will begin to grow. 
By the time it is all assimilated, a 
picture of what the composer 
created will be starting to reveal 
itself. Sometimes the picture has 
grown so familiar by the end of 
this stage that even the physical 
features can be identified in the 
mind’s eye. Once this point has 
been reached the details of the 
production fall naturally into place 
and we find it easy perhaps to 
recognize when a certain thing is 
right or wrong according to the 
truth of the character. And after 
the character has been formed, all 
the things that happen to him or 
her will seem inevitable. 

It is therefore vital that the 
character should be the one the 
composer has created, and not just 
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a projection of the singer’s own personality. Nevertheless, however hard 
one may study, certain problems may remain until the production stage, 
or until the costume is donned, when a solution may occur. The costume 
and the sets, and working with the other characters, may provide the 
sudden inspiration that makes perfectly clear something that has been 
obscure before. 

An example of this occurred when we were preparing Jenufa at 
Covent Garden. I was very worried, and so was the producer, as to how 
to react during the dreadful moment when, having murdered the baby, 
the Kostelnicka returns and is immediately confronted by Jenufa, who 
says, “Where is my Stevushka?’. The moment is so tremendous that I 
kept on putting off and putting off trying to find the solution as to what 
to do until we really had to face up to it. Of course the answer was there 
all the time in the empty bar provided by the composer where the Kostel- 
nicka is absolutely speechless and motionless for the few seconds before 
words come rushing out. This stillness and silence perfectly solves, to my 
mind, the situation better than any movement could. By the time you 
have been through the production period you should have a very 
thorough feeling for the character. I remember on the night of the first 
performance of Jenufa at Covent Garden that it was all so real that I 
could hardly understand why, when I rushed out into the winter night, 
I was not wet and cold, and why there was no snow on my shoes. 

The process of creating a role does not end once you have got it 
on to the stage. There is always the striving to improve and to perfect, 
and to let the character mature. After all, an opera is a work of art, and 
cannot be fully realized in a few moments, or even after only a few 
months of study. Erich Kleiber used to say that the repertory was the 
singer’s worst enemy: the endless repetition of the same operas, night 
after night, season after season, was likely to become mechanical, and 
so the role would suffer, would become deadened instead of brought to 
life ever more fully. He said he always guarded against this—and I think 
it is good advice for everybody—in that in every performance he con- 
centrated his full powers on one passage, perhaps one page of the score, 
and tried to do it on that occasion better than ever before. When the 
moment comes, he said, use your whole being in the effort to get just 
that one bit perfect for just once. Of course you may fail! But nexi time 
you may succeed, and then each time you will go on improving. This 
is a wonderful remedy against the effect of routine performances. 

Kleiber knew the great value of the pause in opera. No-one does 
anything without thinking, after all, and there must be time for thought 
and decision before making a movement. I wish more producers would 
think the same! For instance, if someone enters the room on stage, you 
must at least have time to see who it is before singing to him or about 
his arrival. At one particular place near the end of Act | of Der Rosen- 
kavalier Kleiber always gave me time to sigh. I complained to him that 
I couldn't sigh in a convincing natural manner as quickly as the music 
wanted me to. He said, ‘You just sigh and I'll be there’. And he was. 
How well he understood the importance of things like this. I was very 
moved when I visited Kleiber’s grave in Zurich to find carved on the 
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Sylvia Fisher—a studio portrait 


back of the tombstone just the musical sign for a pause. 

Having conceived a character, one also conceives the actual sound 
that this person would make. For example, the purity and youthfulness 
of Elsa in Lohengrin—this thought colours one’s whole conception of 
the voice part. Likewise, there should be no confusion between Sieglinde 
and Briinnhilde, though they are in the same opera. I have sung both 
these roles, and I was once asked if one interfered with the study of the 
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other. As they are entirely ditfer- 
ent characters, and have been so 
beautifully depicted as such differ- 
ent characters by Wagner, there 
should be no_ confusion. Nor 
should there be any between Isolde 
and Briinnhilde, of course, even 
though they are, both of them, 
Wagnerian soprano roles on the 
largest scale. Isolde is not a god- 
dess, but fiery, human character; 
Briinnhilde is every bit a goddess 
to begin with, a simple, straight- 
forward, noble person. Both have 
noble, expansive music, but the 
singer should never confuse one 
with the other. For one _ thing, 
Isolde should have a_ brighter, 
more lyrical vocal quality. 

Helga Sharland My teacher, Adolf Spivakov- 
sky, was very exacting about matters of style, which are so importar. 
in creating character, and about the differences between one composer 
and another. For many years my study comprised learning the differences 
between Wagner and Mozart, between Brahms and Schubert. And this 
holds good even in different roles by the same composer. The voice will 
always obey the stimulated imagination. There are few singers that con- 
cern themselves enough with these matters, too many that are content 
to be just themselves. 





Syivia Fisher, Covent Garden's leading dramatic soprano, was born 
in Melbourne. She studied piano and singing while still at school, and 
then entered the Melbourne Conservatory. When she had taken her dip- 
loma, she studied for a number of years with Adolf Spivakovsy, brother 
of the famous violinist. In 1932 she made her first operatic appearance 
as Hermione in Lully’s Cadmus and Hermione; this was her only 
operatic stage appearance before she came to Europe at the end of the 
war. But she did make many operatic broadcasts, and sang Aida and 
Donna Anna on the radio. 

In December 1947 she came to London, and after five Covent Gar- 
den auditions, was engaged to make her début as Leonore in Fidelio in 
December 1948. During her first season she sang the Countess in Figaro, 
and in the summer of 1949 her first Wagnerian role, the third Norn in 
Gétterdimmerung. Elsa, Sieglinde, Gutrune, and the Marschallin fol- 
lowed in the 1949-50 season ; and in 1953 she sang her first Isolde. Since 
then she has been heard as Ellen Orford, Agathe, Elisabeth, the Walkiire 
Briinnhilde (on tour), the Kostelnicka, and by the time these words are 
in print, she will have embarked on her first Italian stage role, Turandot. 
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Opera in English 
by Andrew Porter 


An American professor, in an endeavour to discover the features of 
Mr Everyman, superimposed some hundreds of photographs one upon 
another. The resultant image, with its slightly blunted but not unpleasant 
countenance, provided a rather convincing representation of the typical 
human face. In a somewhat similar endeavour, I have superimposed the 
views of those who wrote in response to the article on Opera in English 
which appeared in these pages in February: and this is what Mr Opera- 
goer thinks: 

that ideally, opera should be sung in the language to which it 
was composed to an audience which understands that language ; that 
for his part, he too would prefer to hear it in the original (if the 
foreign tongue be Italian, German or French), since he has as likely 
as not made some effort to understand that tongue, and in any case 
feels that, for him, the advantages of opera in the original outweigh 
those of opera in translation. Nevertheless, he sees clearly that there 
is quite a strong case to be made for opera in vernacular translation. 

And he has no rooted objection to bilingual performances, if this be 

the most practical way of bringing to Covent Garden the famous 

international singers he wishes to hear. 

But . . . almost everyone who wrote realized the importance of the 
ifs and buts, and many are called for at once! We cannot really claim 
that our ‘Mr Operagoer’ is really representative of the thousands on 
whom the Covent Garden Opera Company depends for its month-in, 
month-out support. To start with, there were only fifty letters: much too 
small a sample for any firm conclusions to be drawn. Second, the people 
who wrote must be those who are keenly interested in opera, amateurs in 
the strict sense—interested enough in opera to read op2RA, and then 
further interested enough to write to us. Many of them commanded a 
certain amount of foreign languages; more than half of them did their 
‘homework’ : 

While I am a regular opera goer, I have always preferred Wagnerian 

opera and in an amateur way have made a particular study of these 

operas. I speak German, but only learned it in the first place in order to 
study Wagner’s libretti in the original (Patricia Millard). 

I think Die Meistersinger should always be sung in German, although my 

knowledge of the language is not sufficient to enable me to understand the 

libretto. However, a strong affection for Italian opera long ago induced 
me to learn Italian, and after enjoying a recent production of Die Meister- 
singer at the San Carlo in Naples I am now determined to learn German 

—anything rather than Wagner in English! (F. Hall). 

Although I am only an opera-lover of five years standing, I find I can 

follow the words of the main operas in the Italian repertoire, not word 

for word, but enough to make the plot understandable. . . . It is really 
marvellous how quickly one can follow any of these three languages 

(Italian, French, German] when one has been used to a libretto for 

recordings, etc. (J. Redshaw). 

I am one of those who study the libretto and score of an opera before 

seeing it. I think I can fairly claim to ‘steep’ myself in it as I frequently 
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carry the score in the back flap of my brief case to read on trains and 
buses, and also use it as a bedside book. Thus, although I would be hard 
pressed to think of the German or Italian for some everyday expression, 
the diction and phraseology of operas in those languages are constantly 
in my mind. I have therefore enjoyed words and music at the perform- 
ances of The Ring and of Otello at Covent Garden (D. C. Kelly). 

I studied German solely in order to understand Wagner's operas properly, 

and for an unfamiliar opera—or any opera for that matter—I am more 

than willing to do some preliminary ‘homework’. Also, one can usually 

buy a libretto for a few shillings (Audrey Whittingham). 
Again and again these views were expressed. There are evidently many 
people (the present writer is among them) who in the first instance picked 
up foreign languages by working at opera librettos, notably those literal 
translations that came with the Mozart Opera Society albums. (The 
range of communication which is possible through tags, mainly operatic, 
is fairly large. One can astonish the sleepy occupants of the Orient 
Express by exclaiming (with Tamino) ‘O ew’ge Nacht, wann wirst du 
schwinden?’. Italian hotels understand a scribbled instruction, ‘Ah! non 
mi ridestar’, pinned to the door. Perhaps the occasion may even arise 
when one can daringly venture a ‘Verweile doch, du bist so schén!”.) 

It is evident that we are dealing here with an ideal sort of audience, 
at the furthest remove from those unspeakable people who flash eye- 
catching little cigarette-lighters, once the interval is ended, to read the 
synopsis of the next act. Before we begin to break down the composite 
portrait of this élite operagoer and separate the contradictory features, 
let us examine another main point of agreement: 

The one thing I cannot bear at any price is to hear a foreign singer 

struggling with English (e.g. Witte in The Mastersingers). | would far 

rather he sang in his own language even if the rest of the cast sang in 

English (Margaret Lang). . 

On the whole I favour bilingual performances if it means a more musical 

performance or if it is the only means by which the Royal Opera can 

obtain a singer for the part. I would rather have heard Erich Witte sing- 
ing Walther in German than hear his ugly (therefore unmusical) English 
accent (G. I. Ashburnham). 

I was disappointed in Erich Witte’s performance not because of his lack 

of knowledge of the part but because of his having to sing it in English. 

Having also heard the same sort of thing with Set Svanholm in Lohengrin 

in 1952, I feel that an imported artist should be allowed to sing in the 

original language unless his English is really good (J. G. C. Milne). _ 

On the whole I don’t like bilingual performances, but if it means missing 

famous exponents of particular roles then they are worth it. What I really 

dislike are mixed performances with foreigners trying to sing in English, 
the effort making one very ‘word conscious’ to the detriment of the unfor- 
tunate singer and the production as a whole (S. M. Lansberry). 

I see no great virtue in an English company singing Salome in German, 

but even less in importing a German Salome and making her sing the 

part in English. She sings at less than her best and is in any case unintel- 
ligible. Similarly we have witnessed a foreign (non-Italian) Rigoletto and 

Gilda severely handicapped vocally by the obligation to sing in English. 

In such circumstances it would seem more sensible to have the whole of 

the cast sing Rigoletto in Italian. . . . If Boris Christoff is invited to sing 

Boris here, I don’t want to hear him sing it in English, and if it is too 

much to ask the resident company to learn the opera in Russian, then I 

am quite happy to hear a bilingual performance (B. V. Brown). 

I am by no means firmly against bilingual performances so leng as they 

are confined to rare and special circumstances. They would, I think, be 
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appropriate if they enabled us to hear los Angeles’s Manon and Mimi 
again, these being instances where it need not really be essential to engage 
an all-French or all-Italian cast. I am sure, too, that we should have been 
given a far more satisfactory performance last week if Herr Witte had 
sung Walther in German. Brouwenstijn’s Jenufa or Leonore would, I 
think, also justify such an expedient (Henry B. Cordwell). 

A foreigner’s efforts at English will generally ruin his vocal line and, by 

focusing attention on pronunciation, distract the listener's ear. So, give us 

opera in English when adequate singers and a good transjation are avail- 

able, but never allow foreigners to sing in English (Fiona Ede). A; 

Such paragraphs recurred throughout the correspondence. Over this 
question of bilingual performances there was general agreement. Only 
one writer stood out firmly against the principle. But the compromise 
position was reached from both sides. Some said: if we simply cannot 
muster an English-speaking cast, then let just the imported singer sing in 
the original language. Others said: Yes, better the bilingual performance 
than one in partly broken English, but better far—since for some operas 
singers must be imported—for the resident company too to study these 
particular operas in the original. 

Slightly more than half our correspondents wrote in favour of opera 
in the original language. Half of these were emphatic; the other half 
weighed arguments on both sides, and decided that on the whole opera 
in the original was preferable. Here, for example, is C. C. Korvin: 

Reasons for deing an opera in English are: 

1. if it is English in origin 

2. if the language is obscure and/or difficult to learn, e.g. Jenufa. No 

one expects Jenufa in Czech. 

3. if the essence of the opera lies not in its music but its words. 
But then he went on to argue that the standard German, French and 
Italian works should be done in the original, not only because of ‘guest 
artist’ considerations, but because of distortion of the vowel sounds, 
distortion of the sense, and because 

it is blatantly obvious to those that have heard them that singers like 

Lanigan and Kraus seem to be BETTER SINGERS in Otello than in the 

other operas which they sing. I heard within a few days of each other 

Kraus singing Renato in English and Iago in Italian. You probably did 

too. There is no comparison. 

Many others made this point too. Several also pointed out that the operas 
which are duplicated in the Sadler's Wells and Covent Garden repertory 
might well be done in the original in the larger house. Feeling rather like 
one of the Ancients in The Midsummer Marriage, I must weigh into the 
debate here to point out that the ‘opera in the original’ champions often 
ignored the factor that at Covent Garden a national opera was in the 
process of creation. 

I would prefer quality to quantity; a short season of continental stars for 

a few weeks at higher prices is preferable to nine months or so of 

mediocrity (C. Williams). 

Though passionately fond of opera, I now never go to Covent Garden 

unless there is a special performance. I feel that the average performances 

offered are suited to Sadler’s Wells but not to the splendours of the 
larger house (E. Elkan). A ; 
But Mr Williams did add: ‘providing that we get this short International 
season, then the regular company can have their opera in English to make 
up the nine months that appears to be wanted, also they would have an 
opportunity to pick up some tips from the first class artists during the 
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international season. The C.G. principals could also sing small parts in 
the big performances, as they were doing pre-war’. And Mrs Elkan. 
knowing German and so not able to face Der Rosenkavalier in English 
(though she would have gone had Jurinac come to sing Octavian) now 
feels, ‘from your article that I ought to go and hear the Covent Garden 
performances, if only out of fairness to the efforts made’. 

Others, however, argued—and some argued cogently—that more 
opera in the original could only be of benefit to the national company 
From this position, opinion shaded off towards the opera in English 
school; but most of this 50 per cent were moderates. Few took the 
extreme position of John Dalzell: 

In other countries does this ridiculous controversy rage all the time? 

When Hamburg puts on Peter Grimes do people run about collecting 

signatures and ask the Intendant to have the opera sung in English? Do 

Hamburgians insist on Gianni Schicchi in Ytalian and, taking the thing 

to its logical conclusion, Snow Maiden in Russian? ; 

When I saw Otello in Cardiff last month, I could not help feeling how 
much more the audience would have got out of it had they known, from 
the words, why Vinay, Kraus and Broggini were shading their phrases as 
they did. Kenneth Sutcliffe confirms this impression in the only letter 
which offered an opinion from the ordinary, not amateur, public: 

To get full enjoyment it is essential to understand what is happening on 

the stage, and the best synopsis is inadequate if the opera is being sung 

in a foreign language—as I discovered when I saw Orello last December. 

I vote for Opera in English every time! Incidentally, I took three friends 

to see Otello, none of whom visits the opera very often. They all said 

how magnificent the production and singing were but all agreed—without 

any prompting from me—how much more enjoyable it would have been 

if it had been sung in English. 
But on the whole our 50 per cent of moderates approved Covent Gar- 
den’s current policy, wanting it weighted just a little more in favour of 
more original language performances, and with bilingual performances 
where necessary to bring in more famous guest artists. Several wrote to 
express their approval of the English Mastersingers. They distinguished 
between operas (Mozart in English, Wagner in German, was a common 
view); they protested at the badness of some current translations ; they 
agreed that the availability of singers would affect the issue. A few more 
extracts, and then we must close: 

I think Der Rosenkavalier has certainly justified itself in English, and that 
The Mastersingers eventually will do so. However, I have personally 
almost given up going to the Italian operas at Covent Garden, unless 
there are guest stars such as Gobbi, Milanov, Callas, Tebaldi, etc. Italian 
opera needs at least one or two Italians in the leading roles, and I think 
the lesser roles should be performed by members of the company, who 
should learn the Italian, together with the chorus. The Masked Ball this 
season is a good example. It just didn’t ‘come over’ (J. M. Darracott). 

Verdi, I think, should be judged by the singers used. In this season, The 

Masked Bail in English and Ofello in Italian both seemed right (D. E. 

Johnstone). 

Surely when we have a company capable of singing a work well in 

English, the performances should be in English, but when (as in the case 

of Salome) two or three guests are necessary, sing in the original language 

(Neil Dalrymple). 

[A further selection of letters, including one from Hugues Cuenod. 


will be published later —Ed.] 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 
9—Mattia Battistini (1856—1928) 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


Mattia Battistini, the most celebrated Italian baritone of his day, 
was born in Rome on February 27, 1856. The first recorded event of his 
life was highly characteristic. When very young, he one day seized his 
mother’s shawl, clambered on to the table, and with ‘inspired and 
academic postures’ sang through all the tunes he knew; so early did a 
love of song and a natural gift for rhetoric declare themselves. 

His father, Professor of Anatomy at the University of Rome, wished 
him to become a doctor; but the boy’s vocal abilities were so evident 
that parental opposition weakened. His début came about in the proper 
romantic way: the leading baritone of the Teatro Argentina indisposed, 
La Favorita already announced, the director in despair until someone 
thinks of the 22-year-old student. The young man is introduced to the 
prima donna, Isabella Galletti; sings for her the principal aria of Don 
Alfonso XI, ‘A tanto amor’; is engaged to play the part that very night ; 
triumphs. Thus, on December 11, 1878, there began a career of perpetual, 
almost monotonous success. Honours accumulate ; the years revolve ; the 
great man plans to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his début by 
appearing once again in the same role. But a month before the date of 
his golden jubilee, on November 7, 1928, Battistini died of an asthmatic 
attack. It was the first setback of his artistic career. 

His fame knew only one limitation, and that was self-imposed. As a 
young man he had crossed the Atlantic to sing in South America, and 
one crossing, he felt, was enough for a lifetime ; consequently he never 
appeared in the United States. Nor, for that matter, was he a frequent 
visitor to England: perhaps he regarded the Channel as a bugbear second 
only to the Atlantic. He came here twice in the eighties (in 1883 and 
1887), during the formative part of his career, but he did not return in 
his prime until the Covent Garden seasons of 1905 and 1906, when he 
sang Rigoletto, Don Giovanni, Germont, Amonasro and Onegin—this last 
part to the Tatiana of Destinn. And that was the end of his operatic career 
in England. After another long interval, he reappeared in 1922 and the 
two following years at the Queen’s Hall; and his astonishingly youthful 
singing at these concerts caused a sensation about which I can just 
remember reading in the newspapers. Time, as the article in Grove 
remarks, had scarcely touched the beautiful quality of his voice, and he 
sang all his old songs and arias in the original keys. 

We are so accustomed to the notion of the leading singers of that 
period dividing their time between London and New York, with a month 
or two in Paris, that we may wonder where Battistini spent the long 
decades of his great career. In Italy, to some extent: but that is only a 
small part of the story. His vogue throughout Europe was prodigious ; 
Austria and Spain idolized him, but he probably reached the summit of 
his glory in Russia, where he sang every season without a break from 
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1888 to 1914. The Russian aristocracy and the Imperial Family treated 
him as an equal; the Tsar loaded him with honours; on one occasion 
his personal intervention is said to have secured the release of a man 
condemned to death. Not only his superb singing but something princely 
in his bearing and personality endeared him to his Russian audiences ; 
and it is significant that his success extended, not only to the usual 
Italian repertory, but to such Russian roles as Eugene Onegin and the 
Demon (in Rubinstein’s still popular opera); he even appeared in The 
Queen of Spades and Russlan and Ludmilla. Traces of his influence still 
linger ; it was noticeable, when the Third Programme recently broadcast 
a Bolshoi Theatre tape of Eugene Onegin, that the baritone took the soft 
high F, an octave higher than written, at the end of the arioso in the 
third scene, just as Battistini does in his 1903 recording. 

He was equally popular in Warsaw, which he used to visit year after 
year during this period of his life, on the way to and from his engage- 
ments at St Petersburg and Moscow. A Polish writer, Mr L. de Nos- 
kowski, in some interesting reminiscences of the Warsaw Opera printed 
in the Record Collector for September 1952, gives us a vivid glimpse of 
Battistini’s appearances there during the early years of the century. At 
the end of the ball scene of Onegin, he tells us, Battistini delivered the 
short aria, ‘Alas, there is no doubt, I am in love’, with such fire that the 
audience invariably demanded one repetition, and sometimes two; it is a 
pity that he never recorded this piece. He would sometimes make a 
special charity appearance and sing the Prologue to Pagliacci in ordinary 
evening dress: 

. the audience sat spellbound and applauded so persistently that he 
repeated it. Then the opera continued with another baritone as Tonio. 
When, after endless recalls, it was realized that Battistini would not 
return to make another bow it is no exaggeration to say that about one 
third of the audience contentedly left the opera, not wishing to spoil the 
impression of his matchless singing. Mattia Battistini was famous for his 
wonderful costumes. He was most fastidious and for every act of an opera 
he had a complete costume with sword, gloves, hat, shoes to match. I 
once happened to call at the Hotel Bruhl in Warsaw, where he invariably 
stayed because it was situated in a quiet street opposite a large park, on 
the day of his arrival. I counted in the entrance hall over thirty large and 
beautiful trunks with the large letters ‘M.B.’, containing his costumes. 
There is plenty of material here to please those who take a black 

view of old-fashioned opera; and there is no doubt that Battistini 
belonged to an artistic epoch that is now very remote from us. As Mr 
James Dennis pointed out in his study of the singer in the Record 
Collector for November / December 1953 (to which I am greatly indebted), 
the length of Battistini’s career and the amazing preservation of his vocal 
powers makes us think of him as a contemporary of Caruso and Scotti, 
whereas he was considerably their senior: he belongs, as Mr Dennis puts 
it, to the ‘pre-verismo’ age: an age when the singer was not the com- 
poser’s humble servant but a collaborator, expected to delight the 
audience ‘off his own bat’ by embellishing his part with suitable flourishes 
and ornaments. For a generation and more, such singing has been 
frowned upon; now, it is amusing to observe, scholars are beginning to 
demand that singers shall relearn the arts of improvization and embellish- 
ment; in another few years, therefore, Battistini may be again in the 
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height of fashion! Several of his records show the incredible delicacy and 
grace with which he could handle ornament: among the best instances 
are the beginning of ‘Vieni meco, sol di rose’ from Ernani and the con- 
clusion of ‘Eri tu’ from Un Ballo in Maschera. In both these cases, the 
ornamentation is that of the composer ; but the highly personal treatment, 
the breathing and phrasing, are strongly individual. Battistini has also 
given us perhaps the best recorded specimen of what is meant by that 
messa di voce of which we are always reading: the art, so much valued 
in the eighteenth century, of swelling out and dying away on a single 
note. At the end of a little Tosti ballad, ‘Ancora’, he deploys a mar- 
vellously pure messa di voce on a sustained high E for just over fifteen 
seconds. 

On the comparatively rare occasions when Battistini actually sang 
(for the gramophone) eighteenth century music, his style is unfortunately 
at its least acceptable. His Gluck and Mozart have a period flavour which 
could never, I believe, seem right again. Like so many singers of his 
period, he seems to suffer from a defective sense of rhythm. Like Patti, he 
has a trick of ignoring dotted notes, and of singing notes of even value 
instead. Patti does this in “Voi che sapete’, and Battistini does the same 
thing in ‘Non pit andrai’ and in the Serenade from Don Giovanni, taking 
(to our ears) all the verve and grace out of the phrases in question. We 
ought not, perhaps, to be so severe about the high F sharp at the end of 
the Serenade, for this was simply the standard practice of the day, and I 
should not like to swear that it may not have been done in Mozart's 
time too. 

We have plenty of recorded evidence of Battistini’s voice and style. 
Between 1903 and 1923—that is, from his late forties to his late sixties— 
he made over a hundred record sides. The recording is generally very 
good for its date; so, invariably, is the condition of the singer's voice. 
He enjoyed making records, he was pleased with the results, and he was 
quite right. Of course, they don’t convey to those who heard him the 
full flavour of his tone or the full magnetism of his interpretations; 
records hardly ever do quite that. But I don’t doubt that they offer a 
fairly true impression of his timbre, and a highly accurate account of 
his style. The style, as I have said, is old-fashioned, both for better and 
for worse. As for the voice itself, it is glorious: an unusually high bari- 
tone, with almost the range of a tenor, and some corresponding weakness 
in the lowest register. The quality is noble: strong, vibrant, with a touch 
of harshness at times, a kind of splendid snarl which can be dramatically 
valuable, because operatic baritones spend so much time in a nasty 
temper ; then suddenly melting into the utmost tenderness and delicacy. 
He had fabulous agility, and could spin out long phrases in a legato 
smoother than anything we are now accustomed to hear. He was a 
natural exponent of the grand manner, and this majestic quality will show 
itself in a single line of recitative, such as the simple and lapidary phrase 
‘Povero Lionello!’ which begins the recitative before his aria from Martha. 
His self-confident, flamboyant, superbly theatrical style, the musical 
equivalent of Victor Hugo, brings with it (as Sir Compton Mackenzie 
once said) almost the physical smell of the gas-lit stages of the past. 
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Humour was not Battistini’s strong suit, and his close friendship with 
Verdi is said to have been clouded by his refusal to sing the part of 
Falstaff. He had Aristotelian notions about the proper social standing of 
dramatic characters, and he preferred to play, whenever possible, kings, 
noblemen and cavaliers. Falstaff was a knight, certainly; but he was a 
buffoon—and not even a tragic buffoon like Rigoletto, but a mere 
paunchy clown. Nevertheless, Battistini did from time to time appear as 
Rossini’s Figaro, and the ancient Warsaw recording he made of the 
‘Largo al factotum’ is full of gaiety and exuberance—though some of the 
fun is probably a consequence of the happy-go-lucky atmosphere which 
prevailed in those early days, when there seems to have been no rehearsal 
and no tiresome going back to correct mistakes. The fantastic speed is 
also doubtless due to the necessity for getting the whole aria on to a 
10-inch record. 

Though Battistini was highly impressive in such later Verdi operas 
as Ballo, Don Carlos, Aida and even Otello, his most characteristic per- 
formances were those which he gave in the romantic bel canto operas of 
Bellini, Donizetti and early Verdi. There is a conscious arrogance, a 
grandeur, a theatrical swagger, about these performances which many 
people dislike ; but the more I listen to him and to other baritones, the 
more I feel that Italian opera of this period not only can take such 
treatment, but usually demands it. A correspondent of mine who heard 
him several times in Florence in 1910, and to whom I am indebted for 
the signed photograph reproduced on page 288, has told me that ‘all 
Italian critics stress his artistic integrity, and though you call him “flam- 
boyant” I can assure you that, compared with other Italian singers, he 
was extremely restrained!’. She goes on: 

He was a very fine actor, handsome, with a tall commanding figure and 

magnificent stage presence. His voice was, of course, exceptional, but one 

does not remember it as a powerful voice (though it certainly was), but it 
was of such beauty and purity that I have never forgotten it. . . . One 

of my most vivid recollections is of him in Rigoletto singing off-stage a 

few bars of lilting melody without words [i.e., ‘La ra, la ra’). I’ve never 

heard it equalled for sheer beauty of tone. 

Fashions in stage appearance and costume change even more quickly 
than musical fashions, and it is hard to imagine how this statuesque, 
moustachioed baritone can ever have seemed a plausible Hamlet. His 
records, all but one or two isolated specimens in LP miscellanies, have 
vanished from the English lists, and the not very well chosen Eterna 
dubbings are difficult to get; but it is unlikely that he will be forgotten 
when the new E.M_I. series of historical reissues gets under way. A repre- 
sentative selection would begin with two or three of his Warsaw record- 
ings of 1903; go on to include such things as ‘Eri tu’, “Vieni meco’, ‘Il 
mio Lionel’, the two Puritani arias, one or both of the Favorita arias, and 
the complete Death of Rodrigo from Don Carlos made in 1913; and 
end, perhaps, with that exquisite 1921 recording of Massenet’s ‘O casto 
fior’ which was John McCormack’s favourite. How hard it is, in this 
record, to believe that we are listening to a man of sixty-five! The 
smoothness, ease and fullness of the voice make us think of some noble 
wine that has mellowed with the years without losing its vigour or body. 
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News 


Great Britain 

Covent Garden. The dates of the seven performances at which Zinka 
Milanov will sing during the summer are June 13, 17, 21 and 24 (/! Trovatore) 
and June 27, July 1 and 3 (Tosca). The autumn Ring performances will beg:n 
on September 25; there will be two complete cycles, with one extra Walkiire 
and two extra Gétterdimmerungs. There will be several newcomers to 
London’s Ring, including Birgit Nilsson, who will sing Briinnhilde, Georgine 
von Milinkovic, who will be heard as Fricka, and Elisabeth Lindermeier as 
Freia and Gutrune. Hotter will sing Wotan in both cycles, and Fisher, Vinay, 
Windgassen, Witte, Kraus, Béhme, Dalborg, and Klein will reappear in 
familiar roles. In the extra Walkiire Sylvia Fisher will be heard as Briinnhilde, 
Windgassen as Siegmund, and Marianne Schech as Sieglinde; while in the extra 
Gétterdimmerung Vinay will sing Siegfried. Rudolf Kempe will be the con- 
ductor. The Box Office is now open. 

Sadler’s Wells. The six weeks’ summer season was due to open on May 1 
with a revival of J] Trovatore with Victoria Elliott as Leonora, Sheila Rex as 
Azucena, Ronald Dowd as Manrico, Peter Glossop as Di Luna and Harold 
Blackburn as Ferrando; Leo Quayle conducts. Elizabeth Fretwell will be 
singing Tosca on May 2, 8, 11, and June 3, and will also be appearing in the 
new John Gardner opera, The Moon and Sixpence, which will have its world 
premiére on May 24 under the direction of Alexander Gibson; the cast will 
also include June Bronhill, Anna Pollak, Edith Coates, Chin Yii; Rowland 
Jones, Thomas Round, John Hargreaves and Owen Brannigan. There will be 
further performances on May 27, 30, June 4 and 7. The season will end on 
June 8. 

In connection with The Moon and Sixpence, there will be a lecture by 
John Gardner and Patrick Terry (the librettist) on the opera at Park Lane 
House on Saturday, May 25. This has been arranged by the Music Section of 
The Related Arts Centre, 45 Park Lane, W.1, from whom further details can 
be obtained. 

The Welsh National Opera will be giving a week’s season at Sadler's 
Wells from June 24, probably opening with Boito’s Mefistofele. 

St Pancras Town Hall. Between May 29 and June | there will be four 
stage performances, the first in English, of Glinka’s opera, Russlan and 
Ludmilla. 

Richard Armell has been invited to write a one-act opera for the After 
Dinner Opera Company of New York. This will be a freely adapted version 
of Tchekov’s Swan Song, libretto by Richard Eastham. Virgil Thompson, 
Henri Sauguet and Ned Rorem are also engaged in writing works for the 
company. 


America 

New York. Plans for the 1957-8 season at the Metropolitan were 
announced by Rudolf Bing on March 15. The only novelty of the season will 
be the world premiére, in January, 1958, of Samuel Barber's first opera, 
Vanessa, to a libretto by Menotti, who will also be the producer. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos will conduct, stage settings and costumes will be designed by 
Cecil Beaton, and the cast will include two of the season’s newcomers to the 
Metropolitan, Sena Jurinac in the title role, and Nicolai Gedda as the young 
son of Vanessa’s former lover. Regina Resnik, Rosalind Elias and Giorgio 
Tozzi will be other members of the cast. 

The season will open, as already announced, on October 28 with a new 
production of Eugene Onegin which will be sung in the English version by 
Henry Reese, and conducted by Mitropoulos; Peter Brook will be the producer 
and Rolf Gérard the designer. George London will sing the title role, Lucine 
Amara will be Tatiana, Richard Tucker Lensky, and Tozzi Gremin. The third 
new production of the season will be Don Giovanni, which will be conducted 
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‘Armide’ at the Hart College of Music, New York 


by Karl Béhm, who will be making his American début as an opera conductor, 
the producer will be Giorgio Strehler of the Piccolo Teatro of Milan, and 
Eugene Berman is designing the sets. 

There will be revivals of Gianni Schicchi, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Orfeo, 
Otello, Salome, Tristan und Isolde, Andrea Chénier, La Forza del Destino, 
Faust, Samson et Dalila and Der Rosenkavalier. None of these works was 
given during the 1956-7 season. Operas heard during the current season and 
to be repeated next year are Aida, La Bohéme, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Madama Butterfly, Le Nozze di Figaro, Tosca, La Traviata, Carmen, Parsifal, 
Die Walkiire and La Périchole. 

The Hart College of Music recently gave the first performance in English 
of John Gutman’s adaptation of Gluck’s Armide. The musical direction was 
in the hands of Moshe Paranov, and the producer and designer was Elemer 
Nagy. Georgette Crochiére was Armide, Charles May Rinaldo and Benjamin 
Thomas Hidroat. 

San Francisco. The American premiére of Poulenc’s new opera Les 
Dialogues des Carmélites will be given at the San Francisco Opera on Septem- 
ber 20. The work will be sung in English. 


Austria 

_ Vienna. Recently I discussed with Wieland Wagner the possibility (and 
wisdom) of cutting some works of his celebrated grandfather to make their 
monotonous stretches more palatable to modern taste. Wieland admitted that 
‘sooner or later’ some cuts would be made in Wagner’s earlier works but he 
was adamant about some of the later ones, like Parsifal or Tristan und Isolde 
of which, he said, ‘every single bar is holy’. I am afraid he might not have 
been convinced of the holiness of Tristan had he heard the Staatsoper per- 
formance on March 23. It proved that Wagner is no longer digestible in 
second-rate presentations and that the continued criticism that we, as well as 
others, have levelled at the Staatsoper is fully justified. In the Vienna of 
yesterday Tristan was the domain of the opera directors—Strauss, Mahler, 
Schalk, Krauss. In Vienna today Tristan is the domain of Heinrich Hollreiser, 
who was praised a few months ago for a successful performance and since 
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then obviously considers himself the only post-Furtwangler interpreter of the 
work. Herr Hollreiser sadly confuses mood with noise, emotion with speed, 
and passion with rubato. His tempi were distorted and his orchestra competed 
with a boiler factory. In no time he managed to unsettle such established 
artists as Christel Goltz (in her first Isolde in Vienna), Hotter as Kurwenal 
and Suthaus as Tristan. They all began to strain and gesticulate. The love duet 
had the poetic mood of motorcycle race. The audience waited uncomfortably 
for something to happen. It did; during the third act, Gina Lollobrigida, on a 
short visit to Vienna, made a visit to box 5 on the right side, parterre. She 
attracted more attention than the principals. It was all very regrettable since 
Miss Goltz, a woman of great gifts and integrity, sang an entirely new Isolde— 
a modern one, with fascinating psychological undertones. It doesn’t matter 
that Goltz’s voice isn’t essentially an Isolde voice, such as the darker, rounder, 
fuller voices of Médi and Varnay. She was very moving and deeply convincing 
in the Liebestod. 

The Volksoper’s new production of Annie Get Your Gun, the Fields- 
Irving Berlin musical, provided the detractors of the American musical in 
Vienna with some ammunition. There has been a mounting campaign by 
civil-servant type musicians and operetta-conservatives that the hallowed, 
waltz-conditioned Volksoper must not be filled with the ‘vulgar rhythm’ of 
American composers. Possibly in order to mollify these critics, the producer 
Marcel Prawy, a Vienna-born American, and his assistants tuned down the 
‘American’ character of the musical. Somehow Annie lost a lot of pep and 
zip on the way from Broadway to Wiahringer Giirtel. The score, reorchestrated 
by Anton Paulik, sounded tame, the jokes seemed often dull, and the cast 
wasn’t noticeably helped by such operatic celebrities as Max Lorenz, who 
played Buffalo Bill like a refugee from the land of the Nibelungs. The show 
was carried singlehanded and formidably by Brenda Lewis, who gave a terrific 
performance as Annie. It was painstakingly rehearsed and beautifully staged, 
as are all Prawy productions; there was no tendency toward Schlamperei and 
improvization. The producer sits in his box during every performance and 
watches whether the artists make the right entrance and exit and whether 
everything is as it was performed at the premiére. Perhaps if someone would 
take the trouble to do that nocturnal job at the Staatsoper, he might do some- 
thing about the bewildering, erratic change of production standards from one 
evening to the next. Joseph Wechsberg 

Der Evangelimann was revived at the Staatsoper for a few performances 
to celebrate Kienzl’s centenary. It is not a work of great significance, but is 
extraordinarily popular in Austrian and German houses. The interest of this 
revival was the outstanding interpretation of Julius Patzak in the title role. 
And the fact that the majority of the cast might well have been singing in it 
twenty years ago, gave the performance a fitting sentimentality. Rosette Anday 
and Theo Baylé sang their parts well, but the role of the cleric wrongfully 
imprisoned, who emerges thirty years later to pursue the life of an evangelist, 
must rate amongst Patzak’s finest interpretations. 

The presentation of Carl Orff’s ‘Trittico’ Trionfi has caused more contro- 
versy than any production for a long time, and for the most part on the merits 
or otherwise of the work itself. Of the three parts, Carmina Burana, Catulli 
Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite, the last and most recent is the least known. 
The first, dating back to 1937, has been popular for some years in concert 
performance, but this was the first time that all three were given in Vienna on 
stage. The evening was greeted rapturously and credit must go to the cast who 
put themselves wholeheartedly into the work. 

Trionfo di Afrodite is concerned with the rites of marriage, and dramatic- 
ally is nothing more than a pageant. The music is set to a faintly pornographic 
text principally in Latin, but when it is likely to offend, in Greek. It depe 
largely on the rhythm of the verse itself, but throughout embodies an innate 
crudeness, which reaches its climax in the wedding bed chamber. Intercourse 
is a perfectly legitimate subject for musical expression, and Wagner 
Strauss among others have done it, but it is novel to have the husband and 
wife reduced to their eventual ecstasy by screaming like cats. Naturally a 
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composer must express himself as he will, but the treatment is notably 
unsubtle, and for the husband emasculated and even feminine. The final chorus 
pounds away with relentless rhythm, and the very last instruction to the 
pianist in the vocal score: ‘tutti i tasti (neri e bianchi) battuti a mani aperte 
con molta forza’ is synonymous of the work, where the biggest effects are 
achieved by the most primitive means. 

The performance was conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser; and all the 
artists, numbering nearly twenty soloists, a full corps de ballet and an enor- 
mous chorus, could not have given themselves with greater dedication to the 
work. Whether Trionfi will become a classic, time will tell, but it has had a 
better reception in Vienna than any other new work for a long time. 

The latest opera considered suitable for the Redoutensaal was // Barbiere. 
A permanent set is used since virtually any scene change in this assembly hall 
is impracticable. No attempt was made at realism, and it was quite pretty in 
its ‘new Chelsea’ style—all whitewash, pastel shades, wrought iron and flimsy 
curtains. The costumes were seventeenth-century-fantastic. 

The piece was sung in German, and despite the musical direction of 
Mario Rossi, it remained stubbornly Teutonic. Since it was given in Vienna, 
this is not necessarily a fault, but a fact, which takes some of the peculiar 
Italian sparkle from the work. The striking performance of the evening was 
the Figaro of Hermann Prey. Erika Kéth was a good Rosina, singing her 
coloratura nicely with some memorable moments in ‘O luce di quest’ anima’ 
from Linda di Chamounix, which she sang in the lesson scene. Murray Dickie 
continues with his repertory of lyric roles and acquitted himself well as 
Almaviva. That Oskar Czerwenka, Karl Dénch and Hilde Réssel-Majdan 
singing Basilio, Bartolo and Berta were less funny than they might have been, 
was, one suspects, due to the production of Oskar Waelterlin, who, except in 
the case of Figaro himself, underlined practically every piece of business to 
the point of making it tiresome. Christopher Raeburn 


Australia 

Sydney. Until January 29 a completely unknown name in Sydney, Joern 
Utzon, a 38-year-old Danish architect of Helleback, sprang into prominence 
when the Premier of New South Wales, Mr Cahill, announced him as the 
winner of the International Competition for a design for a national Opera 
House which attracted 217 entries from practically every country in the 
world. Twenty-four hours later Mr Utzon and his design became the centre 
of violent controversy which in its frankness, diversity and liveliness showed 
democracy at work. Editors of newspapers were flooded with letters, and for 
more than a week columns were filled with praise, abuse, good advice, and 
sinister threats. Mr Utzon’s design, for which he was awarded £A5,000 by an 
unanimous decision of the four adjudicators, was described as everything 
between a ‘magnificent piece of poetry’ and ‘immortal design of architecture’ 
to a ‘glaring monstrosity’ and a ‘Operasaurus’, Abuse too was hurled at the 
judges and the Government was implored for goodness sake to put ‘first things 
first’ by providing houses for the people instead of building a costly hall for 
entertainment. On the other hand, the progressive section of the population 
— the Premier not to lose any time and to start with the building forth- 
with, 

Mr Utzon’s design envisages a massive base built of Sydney sandstone, 
forming a rising plateau, the highest point of which is about 40 feet above 
the ground. In contrast to the majority of designs, which placed the backstage 
and the stage tower in the middle of the two auditoria (the conditions called 
for a large auditorium, seating approximately 3,000 people, and a smaller one 
for approximately 1,200 people), Mr Utzon proposes two independent halls 
each with its own stage and backstage. Interlocking shell vaults of cement, 
covered on the outside with white tiles and painted in gold inside, will roof 
the two auditoria. The highest of these shells houses the stage tower, others 
will span staircases (see picture). The ramp on the outside right of the picture 
is thought as ceremonia! approach to the theatres; steps, a hundred yards wide, 
will lead to a landing, 100 by 50 yards. On the left of the landing will be a 
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restaurant and a bar, sheltered partly by one of the shells. By way of two 
further sets of steps one will reach the auditoria on the level of the front rows. 
Outside staircases will also lead to the higher tiers of the halls, neither of 
which will have balconies, dress circle or boxes. Looking out under the 
spreading shells, the public will have a magnificent view from the steps over 
Sydney Harbour. 

The four judges were Professor J. L. Martin of Cambridge University, 
Mr Eero Saarinen of America, the N.S.W. Government Architect Mr C. 
Parkes, and Professor H. I. Ashworth of Sydney University. 

In their report the judges said ‘We consider Mr Utzon’s scheme to be the 
most original and creative submission. Because of its very originality, it is 
clearly a controversial design. We are, however, absolutely convinced about 
its merits. . . . This striking architectural composition suits admirably the 
selected site on Sydney Harbour, The white sail-like forms of the shell vaults 
relate as naturally to the Harbour as its yachts. It is difficult to think of a 
better silhouette for the peninsular.’ 

Quantity surveyors calculate that Mr Utzon’s design would cost approxi- 
mately £A 34m and it is significant to note that it is the most economical 
of all the schemes which the assessors have had estimated for their guidance. 
The second prize design would have cost £A 54m to build, the third prize 
design £A 73m. 

The second prize of £A 2,000 was awarded to a group of American 
architects from Philadelphia for a circular plan and ascending spiral form of 
structure, the third award of £A 1,000 went to Messrs Boissevain and Osmond, 
Gray’s Inn, London. Theirs is a rectangular design which suggests that the two 
halls should be erected as separate buildings. 

In a speech, before he announced the prize winners, Mr Cahill said 
‘The problem of whether or not such a project: should be attempted at this 
time is one that concerns the Government immediately. That there is real 
need for a building of this type can be deduced from the rapidly growing 
interest, not only in every aspect of the theatre itself, but in the performance 
of serious music and ballet. To those who say that this is not the time to 
commence such a project, 1 would say that to postpone a decision would turn 
an immediately desirable work into an urgent necessity in the not too distant 
future. Music and theatre in this country would be in danger of languishing 
through lack of official encouragement and suitable sites would become a 
fast diminishing commodity.’ 

A four-member Opera House Committee has in the meantime discussed 
plans for finding funds to erect the house and has submitted a report to the 
Premier. Mr Utzon is expected in Australia very soon in order to prepare 
detailed plans and a scale model of his design. The N.S.W. Government in- 
tends to meet the greatest proportion of the building cost, but apart from 
contributions by the public the Government counts on substantial financial 
assistance from the Federal Government, the City of Sydney and the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission which will use the new house to a large 
extent for its orchestral concerts and solo recitals. Wolfgang Wagner 

Sydney. Imagine the BBC paying an additional subsidy to Covent Garden 
in the form of a free loan of its symphony orchestra throughout the entire 
season, and you have the solution Australia found after many unsuccessful 
attempts to put opera on its feet again. The new Australian Opera Company, 
to call it by its official name, was founded by the Australian Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust in conjunction with the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 
The former, a Government-subsidized foundation for the furtherance of 
theatre, opera and ballet, was financed on a £ by £ basis by private subscrip- 
tions and the Commonwealth Government. The company has just concluded 
a seven months season during which all six state capitals were visited; in each 
capital the highly skilled ABC orchestras were playing free of charge. 

The repertory consisted of The Marriage of Figaro, The Magic Flute, 
Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan tutte. In some capitals a small profit was made, 
in others the company broke even. The Melbourne season, held during the 
Olympic Games, ended with a loss, but in Sydney the company gave 29 per- 
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The Sydney Opera House Design Contest 


(above) Joern Utzon’s winning design 


(below) The third prize design by Boissevan and Osmond 











The News, Adelaide 


Mozart Opera at Sydney 

l, ‘The Magic Flute’, with Marjorie Conley (Pamina), Geoffrey Chard 
(Papageno) and Raymond MacDonald (Monostatos) ; r, Stanley Clarkson 
as the Commendatore in ‘Don Giovanni’ 


formances before near capacity houses and the ‘Full House’ sign appeared on 
the box office more often than not. 

It certainly was a daring undertaking to launch a new company with four 
Mozart operas, but thanks to the enthusiastic co-operation between conductors, 
producers, and singers, the overall result exceeded all expectations, 

The musical direction was in the experienced hands of Joseph Post, ably 
assisted by two young Australian conductors, Eric Clapham and George 
Humphrey, Dennis Arundel] was brought from England as guest producer for 
The Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni. His work, though not unani- 
mously approved, evoked much admiration, particularly on two very important 
points: firstly, in making the story intelligible by logical action, and secondly, 
by insisting on clear enunciation of the sung word. The two other operas were 
produced by Stefan Haag. His work in The Magic Flute was often too fasti- 
dious and unrelated to the music; he scored, however, a great success in 
Cosi fan tutte by using a composite setting which kept the proceedings in 
perpetual motion and eliminated many curtain falls. The design of scenery 
and costumes, most of them particularly attractive and in keeping with style 
and tradition, were shared by Kenneth Rowell, Tim Walton, Louis Kahan, 
and Desmonde Downing. 

Three Australian singers were brought back from England to augment the 
rest of the all-Australian cast. Stanley Clarkson sang Sarastro and the Com- 
mendatore, John Cameron Figaro and Guglielmo, Kevin Miller Ferrando. Of 
the resident singers particular mention must be made of John Shaw (Count 
and Don Giovanni), Marjorie Conley (Pamina and Fiordiligi), Max Worthley 
(Tamino and Ottavio), Geoffrey Chard (Alfonso and Papageno), and Valda 
Bagnall (Susanna and Zerlina). 

It was perhaps of great significance that the first Sydney season of this 
newly formed company coincided with the announcement of the Sydney 
Opera House Competition (See page 293). If the future activities of the group 
live up to the standard of this season, then a really worthy National Opera 
Company will move into its new home which, as all musical Sydney sincerely 
hopes, will be completed at the latest by the end of 1960. Ww.w. 
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Canada 


Toronto. The main event of the eighth annual Festival was a production 
of Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung in Ruth and Thomas Martin’s skilful if not entirely 
convincing English translation. The producer, Herman Geiger-Torel, and the 
orchestra between them succeeded in reducing Mozart’s youthful masterpiece 
to the level of a comic ‘Turkish’ singspiel of the eighteenth century. Leopold 
Simoneau’s Belmonte was the event of the day. In true Mozart style, he 
allowed the music to form his characterization, his fine mezza voce alternating 
with his strong full voice in perfect harmony and adhering to the require- 
ments of the libretto. Edita Symonek was an adequately convincing if not 
outstanding Constanze; her singing was precise, and when she was not over- 
much occupied with her technical control she was able to infuse dramatic 
feeling into her voice. Pierrette Alarie’s Blonde was charming, if a little 
frenchified, and hampered by an impossible costume; she sometimes had 
trouble with her intonation. With the producer’s connivance, the sinister, 
cruel and selfish Osmin was reduced by Jan Rubes to a comic stock figure 
with added slapstick treatment. By giving us a good-natured and empty-headed 
Osmin he annihilated the dramatic presentation of some of Mozart’s finest 
arias and adapted them to suit his small, colourless singing. Ernest Adams 
(Pedrillo) at least tried to sing his part, even though a giant frog appeared 
just in time to distract attention from his ‘Frisch zum Kampfe’. There may 
have been some justification for beginning the second act with ‘Martern aller 
Arten’ so that the long orchestral introduction could be played as a sort of 
prelude before the curtain went up; yet by cutting the preceding short dialogue 
between the Pasha and Constanze, the dramatic reason, and with it the 
emotional background of the aria, completely disappeared. The sets were 
adequate if unimaginative, but too flimsily constructed; the stage grouping 
was often inept; lighting effects were practically non-existent. Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt made an efficient conductor of a poor band of musicians. 

The second opera presented was Tosca. Richard Cassilly of the New York 
City Opera showed himself an accompanied Cavaradossi. Ilona Kombrink 
sang Tosca. She has a good stage personality, but executed some of her 
prearranged movements with the restlessness of an over-enthusiastic chorus- 
girl. Her voice is on the small side, although she uses it with skill; it has 
little individuality and warmth and its throaty quality shows a lack of sub- 
stance. Her impressive acting helped 
her to overcome some of the difficul- 
ties of the part, but she proved in the 
process that Tosca’s success or failure 
predominantly depends on the vocal 
presentation. Harold Mossfield, as 
Scarpia, must have modelled his 
characterization on the stock film 
figure of the small town police chief; 
his treatment of Tosca can only be 
compared to the approach of an age- 
ing business executive in pursuit of 
his young secretary—even to the 
scramble on the couch. Among the 
supporting players, Alan Crofoot 
made an excellent Spoletta. 

The production of Hénsel und 
Gretel in English seems to have been 
primarily designed for children. If this 
were the case, it succeeded, and their 
pleasure was contagious, for the cast, 
fully determined to have a thumping 


Jan Rubes as Osmin and Pierrette 
Alarie as Blonde in ‘Entfiihrung’ at 
Toronto 

















Ken Bell 
‘Hansel und Gretel’ at Toronto: Angelo Antonelli as Gretel, Milla 
Andrew as the Witch, and Marie Gauley as Hansel 


good time, threw themselves heart and soul into a romp fit for a London 
pantomime. I joined the cast and audience in the fun; indeed, the whole thing 
would have been pretty ghastly without everyone’s refusal to take the matter 
seriously—for which this critic, at least, is truly thankful. A. G. Ross 


France 

Bordeaux. The first performance in France of Jean Aubain’s Le Marriage 
Forcé was given at the Grand Théatre on March 1; this was performed with 
Lapparas’s La Habafiera. Two performances of Parsifal were conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig and featured Grace Hoffmann as Kundry, Hans Beirer in 
the title role, Gustav Neidlinger as Amfortas, and Arnold van Mill as Gurne- 
manz. A revival of Guillaume Tell on March 15 had Kenneth Neate as 
Arnold, Jean Borthayre in the title role, and Madeleine George as Mathilde. 
Midas was performed by the Lyon Opéra under the auspices of La Décentra- 
lisation des Théatres Lyriques de Province, and the cast included Annie 
Laurent, Libero de Luca, Michel Senéchal and Lucien Huberty. 


Germany 

Berlin. On February 20 Carl Ebert celebrated his seventieth birthday, and 
to mark the occasion the Stidtische Oper issued a special souvenir programme 
which listed the productions staged by Ebert at the theatre between 1931 and 
1933, and 1954 and 1956. This makes interesting reading, and with the fine 
photographs forms a worthy souvenir of Ebert’s important contribution to 
Berlin’s operatic life. Ebert’s first production was Macheth in October 1931, 
with Sigrid Onegin and Gertrud Bindernagel alternating as Lady Macbeth, 
and Hans Reinmar as Macbeth; Fritz Stiedry was the conductor and Caspar 
Neher the designer. Then followed Gurlitt’s Soldaten, Weill’s Die Biirgschaft, 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, the famous Ballo in Maschera in September, 
1932, which began Ebert’s association with Fritz Busch (the cast was Maria 
Nemeth, Onegin, Erna Berger, Koloman vor Pataky, Reinmar, Rudolf 
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Gonszar, Desz6 Enrnster), Der Freischiitz and Der fliegende Holldnder. 
Ebert’s post-war Berlin productions have been Nabucco, Cosi fan tutte, Otello, 
Figaro, Idomeneo, Un Ballo in Maschera and, most recently, Le Comte Ory 
about which Horst Koegler writes: 

After Edinburgh and Glyndebourne, Berlin was the third city to fall a 
victim to the charms of Carl Ebert’s Comte Ory production. If it looked 
somewhat stilted and coy, especially in the way the chorus rollicked about, 
Ebert’s direction of the soloists was full of individual touches. Jean Pierre 
Ponnelle’s tapestry-inspired, immensely cultivated and stylish sets and cos- 
tumes seemed wonderfully adroit for this artificial, gay little piece. Richard 
Kraus kept the orchestra bubbling along; his reading was characterized by a 
quick-paced lucidity and relaxed accuracy which must have astonished many 
a sceptic of the conductor's suitability for this work. 

The title role was sung by Ernst Haefliger. After overcoming more or 
less tepidly the fiendish difficulties of his first aria, he made the licentious 
count into a highly attractive character, handsome to look at and pleasing to 
listen to. Sari Barabas was again the Countess Adéle, gifted with ravishing 
looks and elegant manners; though singing rather hoarsely at the second 
performance. Lisa Otto sang Isolier for the first time. Her voice is becoming 
more and more beautiful; she sings with a truly wonderful sense of style and 
the acting seems to come quite naturally to her. She made Isolier such a 
credible boy that it was hard to imagine that this role has been sung by 
mezzo-sopranos before. Nada Puttar undertook with a kind of mischievous 
charm and an opulently glowing mezzo the part of Ragonde. Karl Kohn as 
the grimacing, though vocally skillful Tutor, and Ernst Krukowski, the dashing 
and thoroughly amusing Raimbaud, contributed to a performance, which 
certainly marks a new addition to the repertory list of German opera «uses. 

The new production of La Traviata at the East Berlin Staatsoper is a 
feast for the eyes. On Hainer Hill’s revolving stage the crowds, directed by 
Carl-Heinrich Kreith, move as naturally, elegantly and stylishly as if they 
had been born in a French salon. There is nothing forced or mannered, and 
all is handled with the greatest ease and flows in complete sympathy with the 
music. A wonderful concentrated relaxation reigns over the whole perform- 


Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s design for Act 2 of ‘Le Comte Ory’ at the 
Stadtische Oper, Berlin 
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Bildniskunst Nehrdich 
A scene from Othmar Schoeck’s ‘Penthesilea’, which recently had its 
premiére at Cassel 


ance. The sets of the party scenes are overwhelming in their spaciousness; the 
more intimate décors of scenes 2 and 4 are less happy. 

Musical impressions are more divided. First of all there is Lovro von 
Matacic and the Staatskapelle; their playing is ravishing to listen to, nowhere 
sunk in routine but full of subtle new revelations foreshadowing—especially 
in the introductions to the first and last acts—a fin de siécle atmosphere of 
almost Debussy-like finesse. 

Melitta Muszely was not outstanding as Violetta, though she reached 
remarkable emotional heights in the second act, after which she settled down 
for the rest of the performance on the more ordinary, if never quite undis- 
tinguished, level which she had found in her ‘Ah, fors’ é lui’. Martin Ritzmann 
is a handsome looking, very boyish Alfredo, with a powerful but not too 
pleasing voice that needs much refinement before he will be able to tackle a 
role like this. The best performance was contributed by Kurt Rehm as Ger- 
mont. He has the proper weight of voice, he sings beautifully and intelligently, 
he has a mellifluous mezza voce and looks the part to perfection; beyond this 
he radiates a winning human warmness which makes him an ideal pére noble. 

Alexander Sved continued his series of guest performances with appear- 
ances as Scarpia, with Gisela Behm as Tosca and Erich Witte as Cavaradossi. 


Bremen. Boris Godunov has been the latest new production to be given 
at the Theater am Goetheplatz. Paula Brivkalne has made a number of guest 
appearances in the title role of Salome and Rudolf Lustig has sung Tristan. 
Heinrich Hollresier has conducted both Tristan und Isolde and Fidelio. 


Cologne. On March 17 the last premiére was given at the Aula der 
Universitit which has been the home of the Cologne Opera since the war; this 
was Die Meistersinger with Wilhelm Schirp as Sachs, Sebastian Feiersinger as 
Walther, and Kathe Mdller-Siepermann as Eva; Otto Ackermann was the con- 
ductor and Erich Bormann the producer. On March 21 the opera company 
left their temporary home and began rehearsals at the new Grossen Haus 
which will open on May 18 with Weber’s Oberon. 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg. The German Opera on the Rhine (or ‘in the Rhine’, 
as the Carnivalists insist on calling it) seems to be in troubled waters. The 
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critics, temporarily dazzled by the magnificent (if somewhat pompous) name 
and by four very good opening premiéres, have judged further premiéres by 
the same standards and have been correspondingly disappointed. A laboured 
Fledermaus and a chaotic Tristan have been followed by a Zauberfléte which 
did not reach the standard set by the nearby Krefeid Opera last season. 
Musically it was mediocre. The procession of tired Viennese singers continued 
with Rudolf Christ as Tamino, singing perpetually sharp and sadly lacking in 
voice control. Ilse Hollweg, whose voice also lacked power, was the Queen of 
Night, and although Josef Greindl sang accurately, his voice lacked colour 
and made me again long for a young Sarastro. Benno Kusche (Papageno), 
Vilma Georgiou (Papagena), Dorothea Siebert (Pamina) and Herold Kraus 
(Monostatos) gave satisfactory performances. The orchestral accompaniment 
under Fritz Zaun was clean and restrained. 

The production, by Heinz Arnold, was unimaginative and the lighting 
undisciplined. Figures appeared and disappeared as they passed through beams 
of light, and the test by fire consisted of the young couple parading sedately 
around a red spotlight (not even flickering) on the middle of the stage. 

The local press has been bitter in its criticism, which has led Dr Juch 
to claim that the critics are lacking in impartiality. There is, however, no 
doubt that Diisseldorf is tired of being offered ‘stars’ who appear weary after 
their numerous guest performances in various parts of Europe. Since Novem- 
ber the best performance I have seen has been Der Rosenkavalier, with Hilde 
Zadek, Hanna Ludwig, Valerie Bak, Fritz Ollendorff and Otto Wiener, a 
production carried over from the last season of the old Diisseldorf Opera. 

William Marshall 

Krefeld-Ménchen Gladbach. Not far from Diisseldorf and Duisburg is 
another joint operatic enterprise, whose productions give a great deal of 
pleasure. Since idealism became old-fashioned, it has become increasingly 
difficult to make the story of Don Carlos convincing, but this season’s pro- 
duction, part of which is to be relayed soon on an American radio network, 
succeeds by emphasizing the elementary drama. The declaration of friendship 
between Carlos and Posa, the petition of the men of Flanders and the inquisi- 
tion scene all have a dramatic intensity which is almost frightening. This 
effect is obtained by Georg Philipp’s production, assisted by Heinz Beisker’s 
sets and some refreshingly accurate and powerful singing by Norman Giffin 
(Don Carlos), Heinz Schulte (Posa), Carlos Alexander (King Philip), Marie- 
Elisabeth Schreiner (Elisabeth) and Irmgard Meinig (Princess Eboli). 

William Marshall 
_ Hamburg. The new production of La Bohéme at the Staatsoper had all 
its merits on the visual side. The young French designer Jean-Pierre Ponelle 
earned a well-deserved ovation when the curtains parted for the second act 
and revealed a brilliant design for the Quartier Latin scene. Ponelle’s scenery 
is imaginative and colourful. If it is a bit on the sweet side, it was just the 
right thing for Bohéme. Ernst Poettgen in his production gave another proof 
of his sound craftsmanship; he staged the opera in a vivid, direct, and con- 
vincing way. Musically, however, this performance was far below Hamburg’s 
own standard. Albert Bittner’s conducting was on the heavy side. Anny 
Schlemm, as Mimi, produced beautiful sounds all through the evening; but her 
voice is too lush for the ailing and dying Mimi. Erna-Maria Duske was an 
acceptable Musetta. Ratko Delorko’s Rodolfo was on a provincial level, 
Caspar Brécheler was miscast as Schaunard, James Pease was a poor Colline, 
and of the whole quartet it was only Vladimir Ruzdak as Marcello who over- 
came the vocal shortcomings of this performance. Ruzdak has one of the finest 
lyrical baritone voices I have ever heard. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau scored a tremendous success when he visited 
Hamburg to sing Renato in Un Ballo in Maschera. After many other (and 
by no means bad) performances it was up to this great singer to reveal what a 
power of passion, fury and despair Verdi invested in the part. His glorious 
Singing, which combines great beauty, impeccable artistry and dramatic 
Passion into one inseparable unity, was simply overwhelming. 

Among other guests were Deszé Ernster, who sang a lovable Sarastro, 
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and Irene Dalis, who lived up to her reputation and sang a fine Waltraute. 
A strong impression was made by Wolfgang Sawallisch, who conducted Der 
fliegende Holldnder and Ballo. Here is a young conductor of distinction who 
seems to be destined to play an important role in Germany’s future operatic 


life. 

A powerful concert performance of Luigi Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero 
was conducted by Leopold Ludwig, with the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra. 
It revealed once more the outstanding dramatic gifts of this Italian composer 
whose Volo di Notte was a great success here two years ago. Vladimir 
Ruzdak sang the title part in a most convincing way, bringing out all the 
boundless isolation of a man in the grip of the Spanish Inquisition. It would 
be worthwhile staging this opera wherever an imaginative designer and some 
good technicians for the lighting are at hand. Wolfgang Nilter 

Hanover. In the new production of Peter Grimes mentioned in last 
month’s OPERA the title role was sung by Walter Schneemann, with Herta 
Wilfert as Ellen Orford, Condi Siegmund as Balstrode, Lore Lamprecht as 
Auntie, Hubert Weindel as Boles, Franz Crass as Swallow, Elisabeth Pack as 
Mrs Sedley, Gottfried Riedner as Adams, and Otto Kéhler as Ned Keene. 

Leipzig. The first performance in Leipzig of Dessau’s Die Verurteilung 
des Lukullus (libretto by Berthold Brecht) took place on March 10. Ferdinand 
Biirgmann sang Lukullus and Lilo Vollrath was Tertullia; the large cast 
included most of the soloists of the opera company. Helmut Seydelmann con- 
ducted the Gewandhausorchester, Heinrich Voigt was the producer and the 
scenery and costumes were designed by Paul Pilowski. Sir Eugene Goossens 
made a guest appearance conducting a performance of Carmen; and Helge 
Roswaenge has been heard as Manrico in // Trovatore. 

Munich. Egk’s /rische Legend had its first performance at the Bayerische 
Staatsoper on March 22; it was conducted by the composer, produced by 
Heinz Arnold and the cast included Anneliese Kupper, Lillian Benningsen, 
Hertha Tépper, Kurt Wehofschitz, Franz Klarwein, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Max 
Proebstl and Keith Engen. Paula Baumann followed her recent appearances as 
Briinnhilde with a Leonore in Fidelio and an Ortrud in Lohengrin, both 
under Knappertsbusch. 

Nuremberg. A new production of Die Walkiire was heard at the end of 
February with Elsa Matheis-Temple as Briinnhilde, Hildegard Jonas as 
Sieglinde, Jean Watson as Fricka, Feiersinger as Siegmund, Arthur Bard as 
Wotan, and Ernst Wiemann as Hunding. Erich Riede was the conductor; 
Paul Hager was the producer. 

rt. Wieland Wagner's new production of Die Walkiire was given 
for the first time on March 31. Martha Médl sang Briinnhilde, Leonie 
Rysanek Sieglinde, Grace Hoffmann Fricka, Wolfgang Windgassen Siegmund, 
Gustav Neidlinger Wotan and Otto von Rohr Hunding; Ferdinand Leitner 
was the conductor. Arabella was revived on April 3 with Trude Eipperle in 
the title role, Lore Wissmann as Zdenka and Willi Wolff as Mandryka; 
Wilhelm Seegelken was the conductor. 

Wiesbaden. The two most recent new productions at the Hessischen 
Staatstheater were Jenufa with Vera Schlosser in the title role, Susanne Muser 
as the Kostelnicka, David Garen as Laca and Karl Liebl as Steva, conductor 
Arthur Apelt, producer Walter Pohl; and The Bartered Bride with Schlosser 
as Majenka, Reinhold Bartel as Jenik and Manfred Jungwirth as Kecal, con- 
ductor Ludwig Kaufmann. 


Italy 
Milan. Early last month Mme Callas made her triumphant return to La 
Scala in a revival of La Sonnambula and was greeted with the warmest 
applause from her public and the circle of admirers which this exceptionally 
gifted artist draws to the theatre whenever she appears. 

The revival of La Sonnambula was particularly well-adapted to her per- 
sonal triumph. This was both on account of the character of Amina, whose 
portrayal Mme Callas could easily convey without fear of incurring in the 
middle register a roughness of intonation and ungraciousness of modulation, 
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which she has not yet succeeded in eliminating from her singing, and in which 
at times she appears rather to indulge with pleasure; and also because of the 
nature of the production at La Scala under the direction of Luchino Visconti, 
who succeeded in conjuring up a dreamlike atmosphere surrounding the grace- 
ful story, still set in a fourteenth century Arcadian background. Madame 
Callas created a personality composed of nuances and half-tones, persuasive 
and of the utmost delicacy. 

Not inferior to the art of Madame Callas was the performance of the 
tenor, Nicola Monti, who is endowed with a most charming voice, well- 
controlled if not of great volume, but true and penetrating, agile and respon- 
sive: he made a memorable Elvino. Interpretations of the highest order were 
also given by Nicola Zaccaria (Rodolfo) and Eugenia Ratti (Lisa), both most 
ably supported by the experienced direction of Antonino Votto. 

The second production of the month was the long-awaited performance of 
Falstaff, with Herbert von Karajan as director and conductor. It was sung by 
Tito Gobbi (Falstaff), Rolando Panerai (Ford), Luigi Alva (Fenton), Tomaso 
Spataro (Dr Caius), Renato Ercolani (Bardolph), Mario Petri (Pistol), Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (Alice), Anna Moffo (Nannetta), Fedora Barbieri (Mistress 
Quickly) and Anna Maria Canali (Meg). It must be admitted, however, that the 
union of a German conductor and a most Italian score was not of the happiest. 
Naturally, Herr von Karajan’s well-known abilities produced a performance 
on a high level: yet in spite of this there stood too vividly the memory the 
recollection of what Toscanini had made of this opera, which remains the 
masterpiece of his consummate art of interpretation. 

By comparison, some elements were perhaps lacking in this most recent 
production at La Scala. Karajan devoted his whole interest to the orchestra in 
Falstaff, giving it a predominance over the dramatic action. This revealed some 
details which on other occasions can easily be blurred, yet led to a total failure 
in the general balance of the performance. And Falstaff is a miracle of balance. 
Consequently if the required atmosphere is not attained, one runs the risk 
of changing irony into vulgar buffoonery, the smile into the horse-grin, charac- 
ters into caricatures. 

Something of this occurred in Karajan’s Falstaff, which was all a little 
laboured simply because overstressed. Everything was extremely definite, 
but everywhere finesse was lacking; the final effect tended to be wearisome. 
However, if the orchestra always had the upper hand in the general balance 
of sound, that was also due to the fact that the voices on the stage were not 
the most happily chosen for their roles. Tito Gobbi sang his part, in which 
Stabile has accustomed us to a Falstaff recited rather than sung, but his 
delivery was not always at its best. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf had at times to 
force her delicate voice to suggest a buxom Alice, but here, too, the results 
were not outstandingly convincing. Anna Moffo’s voice appeared a little weak 
in the top notes. All the more marked, accordingly, was the contrast between 
these singers, who were not entirely suited to their parts, and the lovely, 
sonorous and measured singing of Fedora Barbieri, a superlative Mistress 
Quickly in keeping with the most faithful Verdi tradition. 

At times, too, the ensemble between voices and instruments was not 
faultless. This was a pity. So soon after Toscanini’s departure, it would have 
been preferable not to have selected the very opera to which he had dedicated 
the genius of his art, than to give a performance which he would not have 
acclaimed. 

_To complete the month’s activities, Antonino Votto directed the 
revival of La Fanciulla del West, maintaining the same enthusiasm evoked 
last year by Dimitri Mitropoulos, though perhaps exaggerating the opera's 
sonority and melodious aggressiveness. 

_ As in 1956, Gigliola Frazzoni was a very expressive and ingratiating 
Minnie, with pronounced dramatic appeal. Mario del Monaco supported her 
this year instead of Franco Corelli, and did so with far greater authority, 
boldness and energy of utterance. And although all the artists some- 
what over-emphasized their roles, the performance was an excellent one, well- 
balanced in ensemble, and free from hesitation and any lack of vocal 
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‘Boris Godunov’ at Venice, with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Boris 


power. Those responsible for the secondary characters and the chorus contri- 
buted valiantly to the splendid success of the opera, which maintains itself as 
the charming prototype of those westerns which today still find such favour 
with the cinema-going public. Claudio Sartori 

Bologna. The spring season of opera at the Teatro Duse opened with 
ll Trovatore (Maria Kertezzi, Adrianna Lazzarini, Achille Braschi, Mario 
Zanasi; conductor Antonio Narducci), and then continued with performances 
of La Bohéme (Magda Olivero, Jeda Valtriani, Antonio Annaloro, Enzo 
Sordello; conductor Napoleone Annovazzi), and Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne 
Curiose (Bianca Casoni, Lidia Marimpietri, Sofia Mezzetti, Anna-Maria Vallin, 
Giorgio Fasan, Giovanni Foiani, Giuseppe Zecchillo, Renato Cesari; con- 
ductor, Annovazzi). 

Catania. The season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini opened on March 7 
with Boris Godunov; the title role was sung by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, and the 
cast included Franca Sacchi, Norma Palmieri, Mirto Picchi, Petre Munteanu 
and Marco Stefanoni; Laszlo Halasz was the conductor. Other operas heard 
during the season were Adriana Lecouvreur, Carmen, La Forza del Destino, 
and a new opera, Paolo Frontini’s Malia. Besides the artists already mentioned 
the following singers appeared during the season: Aureliana Beltrami, Anna 
de Cavalieri, Adrianna Lazzarini, Dora Minarchi, Luisa Malagrida, Magda 
Olivero, Carmen Piccini, Giulietta Simionato; Umberto Borsd, Renato 
Capecchi, Carlo Badioli, Anselmo Colzani, Angelo Loforese, and Mario 
Zanasi; the conductors were Angelo Questa, Georges Sebastian, Gabriele 
Santini and Ottavio Ziino. 

Cremona. The season at the Teatro Ponchielli opened with a performance 
of Norma with Lucy Kelston in the title role, Lazzarini as Adalgisa, Primo 
Zambruno as Pollione and Agostino Ferrein as Oroveso; Manno Wolf-Ferrati 
was the conductor. Performances of Madama Butterfly (Elena Rizziefi, 
Loforese, Giovanni Fabbri; conductor Federico del Cupolo), // Trovatore 
(Corridori, Lazzarini, Achille Braschi; conductor Wolf-Ferrari) and Rigoletto 
(Amelia Benvenuti, Antonioli and Aldo Protti; conductor Manrico de Tura) 
completed the short season. 
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Genoa. The spring season at the Carlo Felice opened on March 3 with 
a performance of Le Maschere (Mascagni) conducted by Franco Capuana, 
with Angelica Vercelli, Elena Rizzieri, Nicola Filacuridi, Michele Cazzato, 
Giampiero Malaspina and Antonio Cassinelli in the leading roles. This was 
followed by Samson et Dalila, also conducted by Capuana, with Oralia 
Dominguez and Renato Gavarini in the title roles, and Anselmo Colzani and 
Silvio Maionica as Abimelech and the High Priest. // Turco in Italia, Orfeo 
(Gluck), Madama Butterfiy, Rigoletto, The Consul and Tristan und Isolde 
were the other operas performed. 

Mantua. The season at the Teatro Sociale opened on February 21 with 
Aida (Caterina Mancini, Miriam Pirazzini, Salvatore Puma, Silvano Vinci- 
guerra; conductor Nino Verchi); this was followed by Tosca (Gabriella Tucci, 
Alberto Tosi, Giampiero Malasoina; conductor Alberto Paoletti) and Lucia di 
Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo, Danilo Vega, Loris Gambelli; conductor 
Giuseppe Morelli) 

Naples. The latter part of February and most of March has been given 
over to revivals of repertory works at the San Carlo. Clara Petrella, Giuseppe 
di Siefano, and Mario Borriello repeated the Manon Lescaut that they have 
sung in other Italian theatres in recent seasons with considerable success; 
Vinzenzo Bellezza conducted. Andrea Chénier was performed with Franco 
Corelli in the title role, Anna Maria Rovere as Madeleine, and Giangiacomo 
Guelfi as Gérard, with Alberto Erede conducting. The most interesting of the 
revivals was a sold-out Otello with Mario del Monaco, which I was unable to 
hear, and La Fanciulla del West which starred Maria Caniglia. In Ofello, 
Desdemona was sung by Marcella Pobbe, and Iago by Anselmo Colzani. 
Again Vincenzo Bellezza conducted; Carlo Maestrini staged the production. 

Judging by her old records, Caniglia was a far from perfect singer even 
at her bes:: faults of taste and intonation mar most of her discs. But—as I 
can attest from ihe first performances I saw of hers, ten years ago—she was 
always a great performer, a mistress of the stage. And her Minnie last month, 
though it might have seemed absurd to a non-opera-loving eye, was some- 
thing really quite extraordinary and often exciting. She sang very carefully, 
and often her care allowed her to sing some of the high notes with accuracy 
and with success; alas, more than orce, they were ugly and out of tune. But 


‘Turandot at Venice: Roberto Turrini as Calaf, Carla Martinis in the 
title role 





Giacomelli 





Giacomelli 
Opera at Venice: above, ‘Otello’ with Rosanna Carteri as Desdemona; 
below, ‘Turandot’, the Trio of the Masques 


the lower half of her voice still has a rich resonance that makes her dramatic 
scenes vibrant, and her mastery of the part makes the listener forgive almost 
anything. She is perhaps not really an actress (her Minnie resembles her Tosca 
and her Fedora), but she is a personality, and she forces one to believe in her. 
The production caused her, for much of the first act, to sit under a cruel, 
glaring overhead lamp, which did not help conceal her age; and yet one could 
only be moved by her repetition of ‘oscura a buona a nulla’, just as, at the end 
of the hair-raising poker game, one shared in her excitement as she shouted, 
throwing the cards wildly in the air. 
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Franco Corelli, who sang Dick Johnson, has youth and freshness of voice 
on his side, but he knew he was up against stiff competition, and so he decided 
apparently to appeal to the public’s sympathies by an inordinate amount ot 
sobbing and whining. He received enormous ovations, but at the expense of 
Dick Johnson, who was suddenly turned into a kind of Johnny Ray instead 
of a noble bandit. It was hard to imagine Corelli stealing anything more 
valuable than a child’s candy. He can be an excellent performer, and he 
should know better. 

Giangiacomo Guelfi has a voice every bit as big as Corelli’s, but he used 
it with much more sensitivity. His phrasing of ‘nessuno mai m’amo’ was 
perfect and moving, as was, in fact, his whole interpretation. Jack Rance is 
not exactly a virtuoso role, but Guelfi drew a great deal of meaning from it. 

Oliviero de Fabritiis accompanied the singers—he did not precisely con- 
duct them. It was a thoroughly enjoyable performance, but for anyone who 
had heard Mitropoulos conduct the same opera in Florence a few years ago— 
well, it was better not to remember. The sets were designated as ‘from the 
Teatro di S. Carlo’; anonymous though they were, they seemed sensible and 
real, and far better than some of the brand-new scenery we have seen this 
season. William Weaver 


Palermo. The season at the Teatro Massimo continued with Rigoletto 
conducted by Angelo Questa and sung by Antonietta Pastori, Mario Filip- 
peschi (who was taken ill after the first act and replaced by Alfredo Krauss) 
and Tito Gobbi. The last performance of this opera was sung by Giuseppe 
Taddei, Renata Ongaro and Doro Antonioli. Tannhduser was given for the 
first time for thirty years; the title role was sung by Carlo Guichandut, with 
de Cavalieri as Elisabeth, Jean Stuart Smith as Venus, Mario Sereni as 
Wolfram and Ivo Vinco as the Landgrave; Heinrich Hollreiser conducted. 
This was followed by a revival of Linda di Chamounix, conducted by Tullio 
Serafin with Rosanna Carteri in the title role, Antonioli as Carlo and Taddei 
as Antonio. 

Piacenza. A short season at the Teatro Municipale opened on March 3 
with La Forza del Destino with Anita Corridori, Mafalda Masini, Flaviano 
Labd and Lorenzo Gaetani in the leading roles, and with Mario Parenti 
conducting. This was followed by L’Elisir d’Amore (Dora Gatta, Luigi Pon- 
tiggia, Melchiorre Luise and Guido Mazzini, conductor Renzo Martini), 
Andrea Chénier (Luciana Bartolli, Umberto Borsd), L’Amico Fritz (Rina 
Malatrasi, Giacinto Prandelli), Luigi Gorgni’s I/ Sacrificio, and Il Trovatore 
(Anna Maria Rovere, Maria Benedetti, Carlo Bergonzi, Romano Roma). 


Reggio Emilia. The centenary of Teatro Municipale was celebrated during 
the current season, which opened with La Bohéme (Carteri, Irene Callaway, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Sordello, Giulio Neri). Other works given were Falstaff 
(Margarete Mas, Lucia Danielli, Taddei, Krauss, Neri), Die Walkiire (Elena 
Nicolai, Carla Martinis, Josef Gostic, Tomislav Neralic, Iginio Riccd), 
Khovanshchina (Fedora Barbieri, Piero Miranda, Ferraro, Rafael Arié) and 
Nabucco (Anita Cerquetti, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Vinco). 

Rome. A comparison of the productions of Simone Boccanegra and Aida 
provides a very accurate idea of the standards and of the attitude of the Italian 
theatre, as well as of the Rome Opera. Boccanegra stands, so to speak, in 
the upper shelves of the repertory, with the scores that are not taken down 
so often, while Aida lies ready to hand, cherished and a little worn. Con- 
sequently performances of Simone Boccanegra are considered, while those of 
Aida seem just to happen. For the former the sets were those of Parravicini, 
which displayed the art of creating a whole and detailed angular setting 
with one flat painted cloth; true, these settings are not modern, but then 
neither is the music nor the plot. The production was functional; the 
orchestra was under the baton of Gianandrea Gavazzeni. The singers were 
not. It is clear that this conductor had his own ideas, often very admirable, 
of how the score should go, but he seldom seemed to have convinced the 
Singers, and would part company with them at predestined moments of the 
evening to join them again a few bars later. This was particularly hard on 
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the tenor in the second act, where even by the third evening no common 
ground had been reached, so that what Verdi wrote as.a storming accompani- 
ment for the tenor aria merely served to shipwreck him. Gobbi, in the title 
role, had his own way with his music, and sang it beautifully, but his powerful 
personality and some effective gestures did not carry him far enough towards 
acting the role. Marcella Pobbe was an Amelia of graceful appearance who 
sang with an unusually happy combination of voice and musicality. Christof, 
having made a fine effect with his first aria, sang the rest of his music as 
though he agreed with us that a lot of it could be cut. Unintentional comic 
relief was provided by the second baritone, who devoted his evening almost 
exclusively to groaning ‘orrore’ and walking around backwards, which he 
evidently equated with dramatic acting. The performance suffered most from 
the fact that not even the most obvious cuts were taken, It is hard to com- 
prehend the dramatic weaknesses and occasional musical tepidity if one 
thinks that the opera as it stands has already been revised by Verdi himself. 

Aida in the theatre seemed a very poor relation of the Aida we have 
seen at Caracalla—a triumph scene underpopulated and unmenageried, a 
ballet that did not suffer closer inspection, sets that even when they were 
young cannot have compared with Crucciani’s new ones for Caracalla, and 
above all none of that sense of space which makes Aida a grand opera. 
The Aida of Anita Cerquetti is familiar from the Caracalla season of 1955, 
but had obviously been gone over meanwhile for her American visit. Instead 
of one nondescript costume as before, this new edition Aida obviously 
went into captivity with a wardrobe especially designed for the trip by 
Ethiopia’s leading couturiers. She has also gained a little refinement, a little 
feeling, and considerable confidence, even in matters which are questionable, 
so that her Aida is now vocally a fine piece of work. When she is emotionally 
less detached and visually more convincing, this will be a very great per- 
formance. Hot-foot from the performances of Aida at La Scala came 
Simionato and Giangiacomo Guelfi. The latter was clad in a leopard-skin 
which would have been embarrassingly brief if he hadn’t patently been wear- 
ing his long underwear. His great big voice was used as just that, with a 
certain amount of singing above the note for extra effect. Simionato, on 
the other hand, although depioying an alarming amount of voice for such 
a small frame, sang with musicianship and dramatic fire, and yet held her 
own in all the purely vocal contests of the score. Giulio Neri as Ramfis 
sounded vocally worn and continued his habit of singing off the note. The 
surprise of the evening was Franco Corelli, surprising in that he was such 
a handsome Radames, not that he was a good one; other roles might easily 
discover that his voice has an unpleasantly harsh ring. Gabriele Santini took 
the ensemble through some surprising variations of dynamics and tempi with 
unexpectedly homogeneous results. The production was of the ‘prowl along 
the footlights’ school, and the singers only came together when they had to 
fling each other on the ground. But then probably Aida is not accorded 
more than a bare minimum of rehearsal, and it would be foolish to expect 
otherwise. Peter Moores 


Verona. Following a tradition now some years old, the small opera house 
at Verona, organized by the Accademia Veronese di Cultura Musica, took 
part in the opening ceremonies of the annual Agricultural Festival at Verona, 
and gave an opera performance. This year the festival had an additional 
interest in that the opera chosen was // Convitato di Pietra by the Veronese, 
Giuseppe Gazzaniga, in the version revised by Guido Turchi. 

For many years this opera has been talked about as the model which 
Mozart had before his eyes and in his ears for his own Don Giovanni, so that 
interest in its revival spread far and wide and gathered together for the 
performance Mozart lovers of previous years. Those who had the good fortune 
to be present at this exquisite performance, organized with every care in the 
Montemezzi theatre at Verona, under the attentive and intelligent direction 
of Ennio Gerelli, were in no way disappointed. The opera was conducted by 
Sandro Bolchi, and sung almost entirely by members of the now dissolved 
Cadetti della Scala (Mariella Adani, Luisa Marini, Ilva Ligabue, Herbert 
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Handt, Ezio de Giorgi, Paolo Montarsolo, Giorgio Taddeo and Paolo Pedani). 

Gazzaniga’s I] Convitato di Pietra is without doubt the spiritual ancestor 
of Don Giovanni. The latter’s construction is derived from it; it is enough that 
we find—in both the first scene with the duel between Don Giovanni and the 
Commendatore—the timidity of Pasquariello-Leporello, the episode of the list 
of Don Giovanni's conquests, the invitation to the dinner made to the Com- 
mendatore in the graveyard and the dramatic finale. But what strikes one 
above all else is the identity of inspiration in the mixture of the dramatic and 
comic elements. This does not detract of course in any way from Don 
Giovanni, but it provides us with a definite point of departure. As far as the 
musical value of the score is concerned, this remains intact: it is a worthy 
opera, composed with ability, moving swiftly, with well-drawn characters, 
lively and accomplished instrumentation, with arias of undoubted charm and 
comic scenes of unabashed verve. 

The portrait of the protagonist (a tenor role) is finely modelled in its 
musical characterization. The opera is the product of one among so many 
composers of the late 18th century Italian school who have hitherto languished 
in obscurity, but will be resurrected in notable fashion as soon as we realize 
that the true vitality of the operatic theatre of that period is not shown in 
the mannered productions of comic operas or opere buffe, but in the better 
production of serious opera. There is a whole task of revaluation which sooner 
or later will have to be undertaken, of which this performance of //] Convitato 
di Pietra affords the most interesting promise. Claudio Sartori 


Monaco 

Monte Carlo. The season at the Opera House opened on February 10 
with Faust sung by Geneviéve Moizan, Nicola Gedda, Xavier Depraz, Pierre 
Mollet; conductor Jean Fournet. This was followed by // Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Guiditta Mazzoleni, Agostino Lazzari, Giuseppe Taddei, Marcello Cortis, 
Romeo Morisani; conductor Alfredo Simonetto); Manon Lescaut (Clara 
Petrella, Carlo Bergonzi, Renato Cesari, Bruno Carmassi; conductor Argeo 
Quadri); Der Rosenkavalier (Hilde Zadek, Ira Malaniuk, Emmy Loose, 
Ludwig Weber, Erich Kunz, conductor Rudolf Moralt); and Figaro (Ingeborg 
Exner, Mazzoleni, Malaniuk, Schéffler, Kunz; conductor Moralt). 


Portugal 

Lisbon. Gluck’s Alceste, which opened the German season at the San 
Carlos Theatre, was treated in accordance with the dictum contained in the 
composer’s celebrated preface to the opera: ‘Simplicity, truth and naturalness 
are the great principles of beauty in all artistic manifestations’. Inge Borkh 
was in fine voice as Alceste; it was an enthralling interpretation, every move- 
ment and facial expression studied to the uttermost, eliminating any possible 
complaint of it being static—some critics even found the movements to be 
too pointed, too exaggerated. Sebastian Feiersinger did not even attempt to 
put life into the part of Adméte and was vocally inadequate. Alexander 
Krannhals conducted and demonstrated his mastery of 18th century music. 

Unfortunately tenor trouble set in for the next three operas and neither 
Bernd Aldenhoff nor Hans Hopf were able to fulfil their contracts. Last minute 
Substitutions were unsatisfactory and any hope of balanced performances 
disappeared. Fidelio was acceptable, with an outstanding Rocco in Arnold van 
Mill; Lohengrin lasted only one performance; Die Meistersinger seemed to 
drag immeasurably for two main reasons—the heavy-handed conducting of 
Georges Sebastian and the lack of personality on the stage. 

Der Rosenkavalier closed this short season. Under Sebastian the orchestra 
gave a most praiseworthy rendering of the difficult score; the production was 
effective and the clowning in the tavern scene never became banal or excessive. 
Oskar Czerwenka, who manages to disguise his mere 30 years of age very 
cleverly, was a most convincing Baron Ochs; he does not over-stress the coarse- 
ness of the part but sprinkles it with a most infectious gurgle of a laugh, and 
the spectator still retains at the end a particle of sympathy for this roguish 
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Luiz Mendes 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ at Lisbon, with Lore Wissman as Oktavian, Oscar 
Czerwenka as Ochs, and Maud Cunitz as the Marschallin 


philanderer when the gigantic bill for the tavern festivities is presented. 
Czerwenka still lacks rich sonority in the deeper bass notes and he is inclined 
to concentrate on the conductor too much, but this should be a great interpre- 
tation in a few years’ time. Lore Wissman must be one of the best Oktavians 
of today; how well she negotiates those soaring Straussian phrases, capping 
them with bell-clear head notes, and how captivating is her changed voice and 
demeanour as Mariandel! Ingeborg Wenglor is too matronly and has too 
heavy a middle register for the part of Sophie. Maud Cunitz, as the Marschal- 
lin, was not in good voice and her interpretation seemed to me to lack both 
authority and charm; she even sang the first act monologue without looking 
into the hand-mirror lying on the dressing table—‘da liegt der ganze Unter- 
schied’, as the Marschallin so rightly remarks. Richard Crowther 








Obituary 


Hermann Gallos, for many years spieltenor of the Vienna Opera, died in 
Vienna recently; he was 72. He joined the Staatsoper in 1915 and continued to 
sing there until quite recently. He first sang at Covent Garden in 1924 when 
he was heard as Valzacchi in Rosenkavalier and Scaramouche in Ariadne auf 
Naxos; he last appeared there with the Vienna State Opera in their 1947 
season as one of the Jews in Salome. 

Angelo Minghetti, well-known tenor at the Scala between 1922 and 1935, 
and at Covent Garden from 1926 until 1934, died recently in Italy; he was 70. 
He sang Rodolfo, Cavaradossi, Pinkerton, Romeo (Zandonai), Florindo (Le 
Maschere), and Donello (La Fiamma) at the Scala; and Rodolfo, Cavaradossi, 
Pinkerton, Rinuccio, Duca di Mantova and Alfredo at Covent Garden. Ming- 
hetti also appeared in Chicago (1922-4), the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and 
elsewhere in Italy. 

Paolo Salviucci, Sovrintendente of the Rome Opera 1950-1952, and com- 
poser of a number of operas including // Pianto della Madonna and La 
Citta Bianca, died in Rome on February 19; he was 55. 
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Summer Festivals, 1957 


Augsburg. July 13 to September 1 

The operas announced for this summer’s open-air performances are 
Verdi’s La Battaglia di Legnano and Otello. The latter will be sung in Italian 
by a cast that will include Carlos Guichandut and Ettore Bastianini. There will 
also be performances of Johann Strauss’s Der lustige Krieg in a new version 
under the title of Fiirstin Violetta. 


Edinburgh. August 18 to September 7 

The dates of the opera performances during the Festival are as follows: 
La Sonnambula August 19, 21, 26, 29, September 2; J] Matrimonio Segreto 
August 20, 22, 24, 28; L’Elisir d’Amore August 23, 27, 31, September 5, 7; 
Il Turco in Italia August 30, September 2, 4, 6. Details of the artists appearing 
have already been given; it is understood that Giulietta Simionato will not 
after all be coming, her place will be taken by Fedora Barbieri; Carlo Badioli 
will be heard in addition to the artists already announced. 


Florence. May 9 to July 2 

The Festival will open with a production of Cherubini’s Les A bencérages 
(May 9, 12, 14); this will be followed by the first stage performance in Italy 
of Katya Kabanova by the Belgrade Opera (May 16, 18), Tristan und Isolde, 
conducted by Artur Rodzinski with Birgit Nilsson and Wolfgang Windgassen 
(May 21, 23, 26), Rossini’s La Donna del Lago (June 1, 4, 6), Ernani 
with Del Monaco in the title role (June 15, 18, 20, 23) and Monteverdi’s Orfeo, 
the latter in the Boboli Gardens (June 29, 30 and July 2). 


Holland. June 15 to July 15 

The dates of the opera performances are: The Rake'’s Progress, June 15, 
17, 20, 22, 25, conductor Erich Leinsdorf, producer Peter Potter, scenery and 
costumes Kenneth Green; Otello, June 28, 30, July 4, 7, 10, conductor Rafael 
Kubelik, producer Herbert Graf, scenery and costumes Cesare Cristini; Don 
Pasquale, July 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, conductor Bruno Bartoletti, producer Wolf 
Dieter Ludwig. 


Stockholm, June 2 to 14 

During the Festival there will be performances at the Royal Opera of 
Il Trovatore with Jussi Bjérling, Tristan und Isolde, Fidelio and Idomeneo, 
all with Set Svanholm, Turandot, Wozzeck and The Portrait (Hilding Rosen- 
berg). Birgii Nilsson, Hjérdis Schymberg, Kerstin Meyet, Elisabeth Séderstrém, 
Luigi Carrara and Nicolai Gedda are among the other artists appearing. 





Gramophone Records 


ALCESTE (Gluck), \.ith Kirsten Flagstad (Alceste), Marion Lowe (Ismene), 
Rosemary Thayer (Aspasia), Joan Clark (Eumelo), Raoul Jobin (Admeto), 
Alexander Young (Evandro), Thomas Hemsley (High Priest & Apollo), James 
Atkins (A Herald & Oracle). Geraint Jones Orchestra and Singers. Geraint 
Jones. DECCA LXT 5273-6. 

Orfeo (1762) was the first of Gluck’s operas in which his attempt to 
‘reform’ the whole conception of opera was put into practise. Alceste (1767) 
was the second, and for it he wrote the famous preface setting forth his 
intentions. In each opera, he had the collaboration of the poet Ranieri de’ 
Calzabigi, and the encouragement of a little group of artists connected with 
the court in Vienna, all of them apart from Gluck himself Italians. With the 
passage of time, Gluck moved to Paris, where he found the atmosphere more 
congenial to his work, and in due course he revised boh Orfeo and Alceste 
for French consumption, translating them, further ‘reforming’ them from the 
dramatic point of view, and adding a good deal of new music. 

In the case of Alceste, he wrote what amounts to something like a new 
opera. Almost none of the music of the Paris score is exactly as it was in the 
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Italian-Viennese version, and whole scenes of the original were discarded 
and new ones put in their place. The first scene of the original Act 2 (a 
gloomy forest near Phera) is omitted in the revision, and the second scene, 
considerably enlarged, now constitutes the whole of the revised second act. 
The third act was substantially rewritten for Paris, and the deus ex machina 
appearance of Apollo disappears (and with it a link with the Metastasian 
tradition) and is replaced by the more mundane (but no more ‘natural’) arrival 
of Hercules, who secures a reprieve for Admetus on the prosaic grounds that 
he is indebted to him for his hospitality. A great deal that was precious in 
the original vanished in the revision, but Admetus emerges as a more positive 
character (and a longer role), and much of the additional music is as fine as 
what it replaces. The dilemma for performers—a choice between versions, or 
an amalgamation of the two—is considerable. 

Here, we are concerned entirely with the earlier, Viennese score, per- 
formed with a few cuts in Italian by a non-Italian cast. As we listen to the 
slow unfolding of the drama in the opening scene, it is (as Martin Cooper 
says in his informative accompanying note) of Metastasio that we think, not 
at all of the opera of the ‘reformers’; and in fact some of this feeling of 
inexorable fate is missing from the revision. Most fascinating is the early 
version of the most famous section of the score, Alceste’s aria Divinités du 
Styx (half way through side 3). Berlioz, who liked much of the revised (and 
now familiar) version of the aria, thought the setting of the opening words 
vastly better in the original : 

‘The first verse of the Italian text is this: Ombre, larve, compagne di 
morte. The first word, ombre, with which the air begins, being set to the 
two long notes, of which the first can and ought to be swelled out, gives 
the voice time to develop itself, and makes the response of the infernal 
gods, represented by the horns and the trombones, much more striking, 
the singing ceasing just as the instrumental cry is heard. It is the same 
with the two sounds written a third higher than the first two, for the 
second word Jarve. In the French translation, instead of the two Italian 
words ... we have Divinités du Styx; consequently, instead of one 
organic phrase, excellent for the voice, and with the sense contained 
completely in one bar, the change renders necessary five insipid repeti- 
tions of the same note for the five syllables di-vi-ni-tés du, the word Styx 
being placed in the succeeding bar, at the moment of the entry of the 
wind instruments and the fortissimo of the orchestra, which crush and 
prevent its being heard. So that, the sense being incomplete in the bar 
where the melody is free to show, the orchestra appears to enter too 
soon, and to be responding to an unfinished interpellation. Further, the 
Italian phrase compagne di morte, on which the voice can deploy itself 
so finely, being suppressed in the French and a silence substituted for it, 
leaves a lacuna in the melody which nothing can justify.” 

I make no apology for quoting Berlioz at such length (in Ernest New- 
man’s translation), partly because the most stimulating reading about music 
is that written by composers, and also because, the aria being very well known, 
it may interest readers to compare, with Berlioz as guide, Gluck’s first thoughts 
with his revised intentions. I personally find qualities in this early version of 
Divinités du Styx which make it to my mind less of a set piece, and stronger 
in its dramatic context than the revision. It is more restrained—classical, if 
you like—in feeling, and Alceste is seen in a mood of supplication rather than 
one of defiance. 

The performance under review, with a generally excellent cast headed by 
Flagstad and authoritatively conducted by Geraint Jones, is the one broadcast 
by the BBC nearly a year ago. Flagstad’s voice sounds perhaps deeper than 
one remembers it before her retirement; there are one or two moments of off- 
pitch singing; there is an occasional strained top note; and in recitative she 
tends to allow nobility to congeal into immobility and inexpressiveness. But 
with the music in full spate, we are very quickly under the spell of the round, 
golden tones, and altogether there is much splendid singing, whether of the 
impressive opening aria (Jo non chiedo, eterni dei), or of Ombre, larve (whose 
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opening phrases fit the voice like a glove), or of the beautiful lament before 
her death (early side 7). 

Jobin is in every way a worthy partner, and he succeeds in making 
Admetus a strikingly positive character. It is immensely authoritative singing, 
he bites out the recitative as if Italian were his native language, and the top 
rings out splendidly. The passion of his reiterated Non posso vivere senza di te 
is memorable in its intensity, and his is a performance it would be hard to 


better. H. 


SNEGUROCHKA (Rimsky-Korsakov), with Sophia Jankovich (Snegurochka), 
Militza Miladinovich (Lel), Valeria Heybalova (Kupava), Biserk Tzveych 
(Fairy Spring), Lubitza Versaykoun (Bobilichka), Drago Dimitrievich (Wood- 
sprite), Stepan Andrashevich (Tzar Berendei), Dushan Popovich (Mizgir), 
Miro Changalovich (Grandfather Frost), Nicola Janchich (Bobil), Ilya 
Gligorievich (Bermyata). Orchestra and Chorus of Belgrade National Opera. 
Kreshimir Baranovich. DECCA LXT 5193-7. 

The Snow Maiden is, | suppose, with Le Cog d’Or the opera of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s best known to most people in countries outside Russia. It com- 
bines the two main elements in his make-up: the folk tradition on the one 
hand (represented here by Lel and the peasant choruses), and on the other 
his pre-occupation with the fantastic. In a way, one might think of him as the 
Massenet of Russian music, himself a little outmoded but recurring as an 
influence on all sorts of subsequent composers, not least Strawinsky and 
Prokofiev—the march at the Tsar’s entrance in Act 2 sounds familiar to most 
of us only because we already know The Love of the Three Oranges. 

This opera is full of attractive music—Lel’s three songs, Snegurochka’s 
beautiful entrance aria (start of side 2), or the Tsar’s lovely cavatina in Act 2; 
the Dance of the Tumblers (this always, deservedly, got a round of applause 
at Sadler’s Wells whenever I saw the opera), or the choruses in praise of the 
sun god, Yarilo. The reason why performances are comparatively rare is to be 
found, I think, in its lack of compactness, of dramatic urgency. Almost any 
section is agreeable, but only in one act, the second (here on sides 5 and 6, 
LXT5197) is there musical unity, and economy and suspense of action— 
qualities essential to opera. As a whole it is loosely knit and slow-moving, 
and, in spite of its melodic charm, a great deal too long when you hear it, 
as here, virtually uncut. 

These complete recordings from Jugoslavia are all distinguished by fine 
choral singing, and here the performance, under Baranovich, is efficient and 
well thought out. Janchich makes a good shot at the title role, and her fresh, 
slender voice suits the music well. Miladinovich, with her mature and very 
feminine contralto, is less happily cast as Lel, but Changalovich is excellent 
as King Frost, and Popovich fine in the long but none too rewarding role of 
Mizgir. Tsar Berendei, for all his other-worldliness and stylization the most 
human and paternal of operatic monarchs, is well sung by Andrashevich, but 
to make its full effect the role needs the tonal quality and musicianship of an 
artist like Kozlovsky or Lemeshev. 

The set is well recorded and Gerald Abraham’s accompanying note is a 
model of how such things should be done. I must however repeat the warning 
about length; five discs will house Walkiire or Frau ohne Schatten, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov in such a large dose may prove too much for some listeners. H. 


LA MASCOTTE (Audran), with Geneviéve Moizan (Bettina), Denise Cauchard 
(Fiametta), Robert Massard (Pippo). Lucien Baroux (Laurent XVII), Bernard 
Alvi (Fritellini), Robert Destain (Rocco), G. Lemaitre (Carlo), M. Amour 
(Luigi), R. Finel (Un Sergent). Orchestra and Chorus. R. Benedetti. LONDON 
INTERNATIONAL TW 91175-6. 


In the past I have not found the opéra-comiques of the latter half of last 
century particularly enjoyable, but this piece and its performance, if not con- 
verting me to this genre of work, at least gave me untold and unexpected 
pleasure. La Mascoite is just that—a Mascot (female) who brings luck to 
whomsoever she comes into contact. This young lady, Bettina, is a young farm 
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girl who looks after the turkeys; a shepherd Pippo falls in love with her, but 
she is whisked off to the court of Laurent XVII who has been dogged by bad 
luck. All turns out well, and of course Pippo and Bettina finally marry. 
There are some charming melodies and equally charming performances, 
especially by Geneviéve Moizan and Robert Massard, who have a most 
amusing duet in which they each make animal noises (turkeys and sheep) — 
intentionally! Robert Destain turns in a lovely study as the old farmer Rocco 
who is appointed Court Chamberlain to King Laurent; the latter is sung by 
Lucien Baroux, a sort of French Erich Kunz. H.D.R. 


UNE EDUCATION MANQUEE (Chabrier), with Christiane Castelli (Gon- 
tran), Claudine Collart (Héléne), Xavier Depraz (Maitre Pausanias). Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Bruck. CHANT DU MONDE LDA 8098. 

Chabrier’s operetta was first performed with piano accompaniment to 
divert the members of the Paris Cercle de la Presse in 1879 (would that 
Critics’ Circle meetings in London offered such entertainment !). The original 
cast was Jane Hading, Reval and Morlet; René Dumesnil, author of the sleeve- 
note, remarks not very cleverly that they ‘would not have guessed that 75 
years later Une Education Manquée would receive the honour of being 
pressed on a microgroove disc’. The opera waited until 1913 for its first 
orchestral performance, at the Théatre des Arts; in 1924 Diaghilev brought 
it out at Monte Carlo, with the spoken dialogue musicked by Milhaud. It is 
‘intimate opera’, and though written for two sopranos and deep baritone, 
could easily be adapted for Mr Hopkins’s S.T.B. ensemble. The only trouble 
is that Cheltenham might shake its head over the plot. For what is missing 
in Gontran’s education is any knowledge of how to behave on his wedding 
night ! His tutor, Maitre Pausanias, is unable to enlighten him, This situa- 
tion, and its happy resolution, froths six pretty numbers (two really charming, 
the others agreeable). They are attractively done on this record by Castelli 
and Depraz, both of the Opéra and Collart, no stranger to the LP catalogues. 

The work, of course, is slight, and to be recommended chiefly to those 
with a taste for opérette. The record, a 10-inch, costs 38s. 6d., and is obtain- 
able from the English Distributors for Chant du Monde, Messrs William 
Lennard of 156, Notting Hill Gate, W.11. This firm specializes in foreign 
discs (including Cetra), so record collectors might well like to write for their 
catalogue. AP. 


Complete Recordings 
FALSTAFF (Verdi), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Alice), Anna Moffo 
(Nanetta), Fedora Barbieri (Quickly), Nan Merriman (Meg), Tito Gobbi 
(Falstaff), Luigi Alva (Fenton), Rolando Panerai (Ford), Nicola Zaccaria 
(Pistol), Tomaso Spataro (Dr Caius), Renato Ercolani (Bardolph). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and Chorus. Herbert von Karajan. COLUMBIA 33CX1410-12. 

This is a very fine recording from the technical point of view, the 
orchestral playing is superb, the singing of the principals on a high level, and 
yet for me it lacks that last final touch of greatness that would make it a 
perfect performance. I think the factor which has contributed mostly to this 
is Karajan’s over-meticulousness and polish, which in the long run distills the 
humanity out of the work—in other words we are up against the old problem 
of whether the carefully engineered performance in the studio can be as 
and true as the recorded live performance; and I am afraid that I do not think 
it can. In this version, for example, the Windsor Forest scene is so carefully 
engineered, and the balance is so perfect, that it loses the spontaneous magic 
that the Toscanini version possesses. There are other points throughout the 
performance where I was conscious of an effect ‘being made’, either by 
engineers or by Karajan; and I prefer the art that conceals art and is not 
conscious. That is not to pretend that I did not greatly enjoy this brilliant 
recording—I did. But in the last analysis the Toscanini performance with all 
its imperfections moved me more. 

Gobbi’s Falstaff is a brilliant creation, which other than the unforgettable 
Stabile’s, is the finest I have ever heard. He is a singing-actor par excellence, 
and like Stabile, without possessing a wonderful voice, he is able to convince 
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the listener that he really is Falstaff. The ‘Honour’ monologue does not quite 
come off, but otherwise Gobbi gives us a wonderfully rounded study of the 
fat knight. He is at his best in the first scene of the last act, and it is a joy 
to hear him mouth the words ‘Mondo ladro, Mondo rubaldo. Reo mondo!’, as 
he ruminates about the cruel world after his ducking in the Thames. And his 
‘Quando ero paggio’ is a gem. 

Panerai’s voice is very much like Gobbi’s in timbre, and he does not 
quite measure up to Frank Guarrera in the ‘Jealousy’ monologue; but this too 
is a fine performance. Alva’s light and polished singing as Fenton, and the 
excellent Caius, Bardolph and Pistol of Spataro, Ercolani and Zaccaria 
complete the male contingent. 

Schwarzkopf is more a Frau Fluth than Alice Ford—and as in the Verdi 
Requiem her voice and style make her the odd lady out; but there is much on 
the credit side, for she is an aristocratic and refined Alice who bubbles over 
with good humour. Barbieri is a very fruity and large-voiced Quickly—not quite 
as rich as Cloe Elmo was, but outstanding none the less. Merriman repeats her 
excellent Meg, and the young American soprano, Anna Moffo, is a magical- 
sounding Nanetta whose third act aria is sung with ethereal beauty and won- 
derful control. As I said then, the principals’ singing is on a very high level, 
the recording and technical achievement is outstanding; but Toscanini I feel 
came nearer to the heart of Verdi's Falstaff. H.D.R. 


French 

Les Indes Galantes: Invocation and Hymn to the Sun; Philémon et Baucis: 
Que les songes sont hereux; Roméo et Juliette: Ballade de la Reine Mab; 
Faust: Avant de quitter ces lieux; La Damnation de Faust: Chanson de la puse 
—Voici des roses & Sérénade de Méphisto; Les Pécheurs de Perles: L’Orage 
s'est calmé; La Jolie de Fille de Perth: Quand la flamme de amour; Le Jong- 
leur de Nétre Dame: Légende de la sauge; Les Contes d’Hoffmann: Air de 
Coppélius; Le Roi Malgré Lui: Beau Pays (Gérard Souzay. New Symphony 
Orchestra. Paul Bonneau). Decca LXT5269. The inclusion in this recital of so 
many out of the way arias, and the fact that Souzay is such a superb artist in 
almost all he does, makes this a wonderful investment. French vocal methods 
and singing are at a discount today, and these performances should do some- 
thing to redress the balance. Souzay’s singing of the opening page of the 
Queen Mab Serenade must be the kind of singing that characterized the art of 
the great French male singers at the turn of the century. The only thing to 
criticize is the often poor balance between voice and orchestra. 


German 

MARTHA (Flotow): Overture; Chorus of Countryfolk & Fair scene; Letzte 
Rose; Ent’racte & Porter song; Ach so fromm; Mag der Himmel euch 
vergeben. Erna Berger, Lore Wissmann, Hetty Pliimacher, Walter Ludwig, 
Gustav Neidlinger. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra; Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Stuttgart Staatstheater Orchestra & Chorus. Ferdinand Leitner. 
Arthur Rother. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON. DGM 17007. 

The sleeve details are apt to be confusing, for they do not tell the whole 
story. Erna Berger’s contribution is only the ‘Last Rose’, and the Martha of the 
big ensemble ‘Mag der Himmel’ is Lore Wissmann. Gustav Grefe, whose name 
does not appear in the sleeve, is heard in the Quintet, singing the part of 
Lord Tristan. The Overture is the work of the Bamberg Philharmonic under 
Leitner, nothing special in its performance; the ‘Last Rose’ is beautifully sung 
by Berger with the Berlin Orchestra under Rother; and the rest of the excerpts 
are accompanied by the Stuttgart Orchestra under Leitner. Ludwig is rather a 
prosaic Lionel, but Neidlinger makes a capital Plunket and Wissman and 
Pliimacher’s contributions to the Quintet are wholly adequate. 


DIE MEISTERSINGER (Wagner): Overture; Fangct an! Flieder monologue; 
Wahn, Wahn; Quintet; Wach’ auf (chorus); Morgenlich leuchtend; Verachiet 
mir die Meister nicht. Anneliese Kupper, Hertha Tipper, Wolfgang Windgas- 
sen, Richard Holm, Josef Herrmann. Stuttgart Staatstheater Orchestra; Chorus 
—t ~~ Rundfunk. Ferdinand Leitner. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 
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Once again the details on the sleeve are misleading. Two orchestras 
are employed, the Stuttgart Opera Orchestra and the Munich Philharmonic, 
the latter in collaboration with the Bayerische Rundfunk Chorus and both 
under Leitner. I presume that Windgassen’s ‘Prize Song’—not a particularly 
winning performance let me add—was recorded in Stuttgart where there was 
no chorus available, and Herrmann’s account of the closing scene in Munich, 
where there was! 

Herrmann, who died last year, was considered one of the best German 
Sachses, and he certainly displays a feeling for the part, singing the ‘Flieder’ 
monologue with a poetical insight that I never dreamed he possessed. His 
voice, however, sounds worn at the top, and in the final panegyric on German 
Art he makes some embarrassingly ugly sounds. Kupper is not a radiant Eva, 
but with a musical Walther and the excellent Holm and Tépper as David and 
Magdalene, this is quite a good performance of the Quintet. 


DON GIOVANNI: Madamina; La ci darem la mano; Dalla sua pace. Elda 
Ribetti, Cesare Valletti, Giuseppe Taddei, Italo Tajo; Orchestra of Radio 
Torino, Max Rudolph). Cetra EPO 0333. Three excerpts from the complete 
Cetra Don Giovanni with Tajo giving an extremely well-sung and humorous 
account of the ‘Catalogue’ aria, Taddei’s stylish and melodious Don being 
handicapped by Ribetti’s shrill and un-Mozartian Zerlina, and Valletti proving 
again how hard it is for Italian tenors to sing Mozart. Ah! Perfido! (Beet- 
hoven) (Astrid Varnay. Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra. Herman 
Weigert). Deutsche Grammophon EPL 30091. Not of course strictly an 
operatic disc, though this scena requires a soprano of operatic abilities to be 
able to deal with it adequately. Varnay can produce tender and beautiful 
sounds, as those who have heard her at Bayreuth recently know; she does not 
do so here. But in the concluding allegro she is very exciting. Lohengrin: In 
fernem Land & Mein lieber Schwan; Meistersinger: Am stillen Herd & Mor- 
genlich leuchtend (Leo Slezak & Orchestra). Deutsche Grammophon EPL 
30166. This is labelled ‘Great Singers of the Past’ No. 1. Now I am all for 
reissues of recordings of Golden Age celebrities, and there must be many, 
many vintage Slezak discs we all would like to hear. This is not one of them, 
for the simple reason that it does not represent the great Slezak. It was made 
towards the end of his career, when he sounds if not voiceless at least on the 
way to that sad state. There is evidence of great artistry and style, but the 
voice is just not there. Not a wise beginning to this series, I feel. 


Italian 

ll Trovatore: Di quella pira; D’amor sull’ali rosee; Miserere (Caterina Man- 
cini, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. Orchestra & Chorus of Radio Turin. Fernando 
Previtali). Cetra EPO 0302. These three excerpts from the Cetra Trovatore 
show why Lauri-Volpi can still excite Italian audiences—whether one thinks 
what he does is always tasteful is another matter. Mancini, not absolutely 
secure at the top, sounds quite a distinguished Leonora. La Bohéme: Che 
gielda manina; O Mimi tu pit non torni; Vecchia zimarra (Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Giuseppe Taddei, Cesare Siepi. Orchestra of Radio Turin. Gabriele 
Santini). Cetra EPO 0319. Tagliavini in lovely voice and Taddei a polished 
and musical Marcello; but I have heard many more moving and better sung 
accounts of the ‘Coat’ song than Siepi’s. Andrea Chénier :La nostra morte; 
Si fui soldato; La mamma morta (Renata Tebaldi, José Soler. Orchestra of 
Radio Turin. Arturo Basile). Cetra EPO 0338. Tebaldi gives a glorious account 
of the great aria of Madeleine de Coigney, but she deserves a more worthy 
Chénier than Soler, who seems content to bawl his way through the closing 
duet. The score is not a particularly distinguished one, but can be played with 
more finesse than here. La Gioconda: Cielo e mar; Fedora: Amor ti vieta; 
Turandot: Non piangere Lit) & Nessun dorma; Tosca: Recondita armonia & 
E lucevan le stelle (Flaviano Labo. Orchestra of the Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, Rome. Fernando Previtali). Decca LW5271. The name of this singer 
will not be strange to readers of OPERA; it has appeared in our news pages 
often during the last three years. Labo has been singing in the Italian pro- 
vinces since 1953, and possesses a fine robust voice; it is not particularly 
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beautiful in quality, nor does the singer exhibit much style or taste. If taken 
in hand something could be made of him no doubt; but to me he is just 
another Italian tenor. Pagliacci: Prologue; Otello: Credo in un Dio crudel & 
Era la notte; Andrea Chénier: Nemico della Patria?; I] Trovatore: Il Balen; 
La Traviata: Di Provenza; Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum (Rolando 
Panerai. Philharmonia Orchestra. Alceo Galliera). Columbia 33C1052. Panerai 
is slowly but surely reaching to top flight among contemporary Italian bari- 
tones, he has already been featured in a number of complete Columbia 
recordings: J Puritani (Riccardo), Cosi fan tutte (Guglielmo), Amelia al Ballo 
(the Husband), Cavalleria Rusticana (Alfio), Pagliacci (Silvio), Falstaff (Ford) 
and he is in the Di Luna in the Trovatore shortly to be released. He was also 
Dobbs’s partner in some Rigoletto excerpts. His versatility will thus not be in 
question for a moment, nor will his virile rich young voice. He possesses 
neither the artistry that comes from long experience nor the subtlety of Gobbi 
in the Otello items. But all in all this is a worthwhile disc. H.D.R. 





Book Reviews 


MODEST MUSSORGSKY, His Life and Works: by M. D. Calvocoressi 
(Rockliffe, 42s.) 

Though the last to appear, this is the second of the three books on 
Mussorgsky left by the late M. D. Calvocoressi — its chequered history since 
1924 includes disappearance in Paris during the German occupation and dis- 
covery by Poulenc. It is also by far the fullest, the magnum opus of a writer 
who devoted his life and enthusiasm principally to this composer. It is an 
affectionate character sketch that is drawn, yet one in which no scrap of 
evidence, however murky, however minute, is concealed when it sheds some 
light. True, Calvocoressi is perhaps too willing to attribute Mussorgsky’s alco- 
holism to the appalling conventions of manhood among the young Preobaz- 
hensky Guards; not every one of Mussorgsky’s fellow cadets later died of 
drink, after all. And though remorselessly frank about Mussorgsky’s sexual 
disposition, he refuses to allow any connection between the two, or to coun- 
tenance the possibility that the composer's distress over his condition would 
tend to sap his resistance to an acquired or inherent weakness. Andrei Rimsky- 
Korsakov denies any evidence of homosexuality, but the whole character that 
emerges — the anguished heartsearchings, the pathetically earnest resolves 
communicated to friends, the breast-beatings over lapses, the affection only for 
older women and yet the charm and the gift for compelling sympathy and 
affection in a circle of friends — all this so clearly painted by Calvocoressi 
forms the picture he refuses to consider, that of the pédéraste honteux, the 
fastidious invert tormented by his own abnormality. 

On the music Calvocoressi is thorough and intelligently analytical. Three 
masterly chapters explore the musical style, relating it with its origins and 
influences, examining it in minute detail without ever becoming merely 
mathematical or losing humanity. There is a particularly good chapter on 
realism, with a clear appraisal of Mussorgsky’s aims and methods in opera. 
Long quotations from letters provide some interesting and often unexpected 
information, such as the fact of the influence of Darwin's theories on 
Khovanshchina, whose composition occasioned Mussorgsky much thought on 
the problem of the genre. There is also, of course, a very full account of the 
whole history of the different versions of Boris Godunov (Calvocoressi is, 
incidentally, much fairer to Rimsky-Korsakov over the vexed question of the 
revisions than most critics), and an absorbing study of its musical structure. 
Reading these chapters made me, for one, long for the day when the work 
returns to Covent Garden. J.W. 


Paty OF ROSSINI: by Stendhal, translated by Richard N. Coe (John Calder, 


If you want a really authoritative and illuminating life of Rossini for 
your library, this isn’t it, and you had far better acquire the one by Francis 
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In Italy, operatic personalities enter the realm of sport. Recently Parma 
played Verona in the Italian football championship, and the above 
cartoon appeared in a local Parma paper 





Toye. Henri Beyle, who called himself Stendhal, was a high-spirited musical 
enthusiast, with a mind and tastes as lively and unconventional as his literary 
style; but he was not a stickler for accuracy — if he gives a date, it is usually 
wrong, and he is perfectly capable of describing the overture to Signor 
Bruschino and calling it Scala di seta, He wrote this life of Rossini as 4 
balanced defence of a composer misprized by everyone in Paris, and he wrote 
it in 1823, before Guillaume Tell, or the French Moise, or Le Siége de 
Corinthe, or Il viaggio a Reims, or Le Comte Ory (a coloured photograph of 
which rather cynically decorates the dust-jacket) — which is to say before 
Rossini burst on Paris with his last and, in some respects, most mature operas. 
Stendhal was out to have a crack at everything and everyone old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded, or Establishmentarian, and if Rossini’s life had to be set on 
one side, well there was nothing else for it. ; 
But that is what recommends the book; its charm, its enthusiasm, 1s 
wealth of opinion on a million and one subjects. The conditions of operatic 
performance in Europe during the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
occupy much space, and will particularly attract readers of this magazine. If 
you want a thorough, penetrating analysis of Armida, you will only find 4 
short paragraph on it, mentioning only one number. But there are two very 
full chapters on Otello, an excellent one on Madame Pasta, and many othefs 
more or less pertinent and all thoroughly readable. There are footnotes all 
over the place, and several lists by one hand or another. Mr Coe, a lecturer 
at Leeds, has conveyed the racy gusto of Stendhal’s style in his new translation. 
Very enjoyable. W.S.M. 
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Tan Duff 
Left, Joan Sutherland as Alcina, John Carvalho as Ruggiero; right, 
Monica Sinclair as Bradamante 


Opera Diary 


St Pancras Town Hall: The Handel Opera Society. Alcina (March 19) 

It used to be fashionable in certain circles to sneer at all serious 
Italian opera before middle-Verdi as being ridiculous and designed 
merely to exhibit singers’ vocal capabilities. If that was the case with 
much of Donizetti, Bellini and early Verdi, one wonders what the attitude 
of those people would have been to Handel’s operas. Granted that one 
cannot really begin to compare the great music of Handel with that of 
most Italian operatic composers who followed him; but when it comes 
to incomprehensible libretti and music designed expressly for showing 
off leading singers, then Handel must surely take first prize. As Winton 
Dean said in his programme note for this production, ‘The opera audience 
of Handel’s day was not interested in dramatic realism or consistency. 
The libretto was required to place the leading singers in as many different 
predicaments as possible, to enable them to show their prowess in arias 
of every type’. Perhaps the wheel is coming full circle, for the vast 
majority of the opera public is far more interested in voice and singing 
than in the trappings that go to make up an opera production ; and pos- 
sibly for that reason, and because of the greatness and beauty that one 
discovers in Handel’s operatic music, there is more than a chance that 
his works will emerge from the obscurity that has covered them for 
nearly two hundred years, and enjoy a new and deserved popularity. 

The difficulties that have to be overcome before a Handel opera can 
be adequately mounted are enormous. There are the purely musical ones 
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which include pressing question of the castrato roles; then there are the 
production problems, which demand the resources of a large opera house, 
complete with ballet. Naturally the latter difficulties could not be success- 
fully met at the St Pancras Town Hall, and the ballet sequence was 
distinctly amateur in flavour. The small stage and financial difficulties 
combined to make the mounting simple and discreet—but Anthony 
Besch handled his cast, some of whom must have been strangers to the 
stage, admirably, and when arias had to be sung, he let his singers hold 
the centre of the stage and sing. 

The castrato question was far more difficult. Ruggiero was sung by 
a male soprano, John Carvalho. Now one either takes kindly to the kind 
of sound that a male soprano produces, or one does not. This reviewer 
does not, and would prefer to hear the part sung by a female voice. For 
the rest, we had some admirable singing from Joan Sutherland in the 
title role and Monica Simclair as Bradamante. The former displayed a 
beauty of tone, a control and technique in the ornamental passages that 
surprised even her warmest admirers, singing with an ease and assurance 
that she has not yet displayed at Covent Garden. She looked both regal 
and attractive, and moved with ease and dignity. Monica Sinclair, if not 
eclipsing her performance of Sextus on the same stage a few weeks 
earlier, again showed that she has a real feeling for this style of music 
and opera. I may be wrong, but surely here is an English Octavian? 
Emerentia Scheepers (Morgana) has not got her voice under proper 
control, and John Kentish (Oronte) displayed his usual good musicianship 
and feeling for character. The evening was further enhanced by the play- 
ing of the Boyd Neel Orchestra under Charles Farncombe. One seriously 
hopes that the approaching Handel bi-centenary will mean that we are 
to be afforded an opportunity of seeing and hearing a Handel opera in 
the ‘grand’ surroundings of Covent Garden. H.D.R. 


Carl Rosa at Sadler's Wells. Benvenuto Cellini (April 9) 


Are we to make excuses or are we to try and look for the good 
points and give praise? Must a touring company have necessarily lower 
standards than one with a permanent home, and in that case must we 
readjust our standards when judging its performances? Was it fair to 
Berlioz to give his opera a rough and ready performance or would it 
have been better for the company not to have attempted it, but left it to 
a larger company with all the resources that the work demands? These, 
and countless other questions of the same kind occurred to me in the 
days following the first night of the Benvenuto Cellini revival; and 
undoubtedly many of the audience must have asked themselves similar 
questions. 

The answers to the above questions are not only difficult but fraught 
with danger. And quite frankly it is very difficult to know just what kind 
of a stand a publication like this must take. I know that in many respects 
this was a bad performance, but I feel that many people enjoyed it. I was 
glad to hear the music, I found much to admire in the great enthusiasm 
displayed by the company and conductor, especially in the brilliant 
Carnival music of the second act. I was full of admiration for the way 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Opera in three acts by Hector Berlioz; words by Leon de Wailly and Auguste 
Barbier. Settings designed by Hamish Wilson. Revived by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company at Sadler's Wells Theatre, London, on April 9, 1957. 


Benvenuto Cellini ; ‘ Charles Craig 
Giacomo Balducci “a . Donald Campbell 
Fieramosca pie: John Faassen 
Cardinal Salviati , Stanislav Pieczora 
Francesco . Eduardo Asquez 
Bernardino ‘ Ernest Thomas 
Pompeo : ‘ Frederick Wood 
Innkeeper . sect Adrian de Peyer 
Teresa Estelle Valery 


Ascanio Pauline Allen 


Conductor: Arthur Hammond 











a small touring company tried to overcome the difficulties of staging a 
work that is really a ‘Grand Opera’ in the Meyerbeer tradition. Yet at 
the same time, I was furious with the artistic and musical direction which 
allowed the piece to degenerate into broad farce at times, and which 
obviously still firmly believes in the traditions of fifty years ago, and does 
not admit the existence of a producer. 

Charles Craig, in the title role, displayed one of the finest English 
tenor voices now to be heard; his voice and his treatment of it is occa- 
sionally rough, but that he possesses a natural feeling for music was 
shown in his singing of the beautiful pastoral in the last act. Estelle 
Valery was a strident and unsympathetic Teresa, whose pronounced 
tremolo seemed more the result of overwork than anything else. Pauline 
Allen’s Ascanio seemed fashioned on the pantomime principal boy, and 
she could scarcely cope with the music. John Faassen sang well and 
acted consistently as Fieramosca, but whether his conception of the role 
was the right one is a different matter. Stanislav Pieczora was a sonorous 
Cardinal Salviati, which he played as a cross between Don Basilio and 
Sparafucile. The smaller roles were adequate; the chorus singing full- 
blooded and even exciting ; the Commedia dell’ Arte Mime Play was weak. 
Arthur Hammond who conducted, obviously knows all there is to know 
about the work (as his article in OPERA showed), and has a real feeling 
for this kind of music. But he was not always successful in getting stage 
and orchestra to carry out his wishes. A noble try, but one really bevond 
the company’s capabilities. H.D.R. 

Stoll Theatre. As we go to press we learn that there will be a four 
week season of Italian Opera, opening on May 13 with a performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor ; other operas to be given are Aida, Don Gio- 
vanni, L’Elisir d’ Amore, La Bohéme and La Traviata. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has been engaged, and the conductor will be 
Vincenzo Bellezza, well known to London's operagoers from his appear- 
ances at Covent Garden 1926-30 and 1935-6. Among the artists appearing 
will be Virginia Zeani, Giacinto Prandelli, Enzo Sordello and Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni. 
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Radio Opera 


Der ferne Klang (Schreker). B.B.C. Third Programme (February 3) 

This broadcast, a recording of a Hamburg (Norddeutscher Rundfunk) 
studio performance, enabled us to hear an opera now forgotten which was 
very influential in its day. Schoenberg approved of its advanced harmonic 
idiom and quoted a passage from it in his Harmonielehre; Alban Berg pre- 
pared the piano reduction (so intricately laid out, generally on three staves, 
that Universal later issued a simplified edition). Franz Schreker, professor of 
composition at the Vienna Akademie and later director of the Berlin Hoch- 
schule until he was dismissed by the Nazis, brought out Die ferne Klang in 
1912 (in Frankfurt), and with it established himself as leader of a progressive 
faction (Krenek and Haba were among his pupils). The opera belongs to the 
world of Schoenberg’s Verkldrte Nacht, post-Wagnerian, erotic and aspiring, 
and Berg’s Wozzeck owes much to it. It is a large complicated work, calling 
for a very big company, an enormous number of players and elaborate 
staging. There are stage directions like: ‘deer come gently down to the water 
to drink’, ‘gondolas pass over the distant lagoon’, ‘many parked cars; occa- 
sionally a tram goes by’. The 1912 designers had to prophesy what the dresses 
of 1922 and the motor cars of 1927 would look like. 

The libretto, by the composer, traces the fortunes of Fritz, a young 
musician, and Grete, a pretty girl from a small German town. In Act | Fritz 
leaves Grete to pursue his ideal, ‘the far-off mysterious sound as when the 
wind plays over a harp with ghostly fingers’. Ten years later, in Act 2, this 
sound leads him over the Venetian lagoon to an island where he finds Grete 
installed as reigning beauty of a louche but very expensive night club. Five 
years later in a large German city, Grete, come down in the world, is a street 
tart known locally as Tini. In the first scene, set in a café outside the opera 
house, Grete totters out from the performance of Fritz’s latest opera, soon 
followed by a first-night audience outraged by the opera’s dreadful ending. In 
the final scene Grete, soberly dressed, her make-up wiped off, comes to Fritz’s 
studio: the ‘far-off sound’ wells up more strongly than ever before (harps in 
the pit and more behind the stage), and as Fritz dies in her arms, he declares 
that his opera can now have a new ending. 

The main interest of Die ferne Klang lies in the scoring of the ‘magical’ 
set-pieces: the Waldzauber which fills the forsaken Grete with strange happi- 
ness when, in Act 1, she is about to drown herself, the Lenzzauber in Act 3, 
when ‘hundreds of birds are singing’ and Fritz seems to understand the magic 
of spring for the first time. In Act 2 the composer, anticipating the stereo- 
phonic effects of the modern cinema, aimed to make his audience feel that 
they were ‘actually present’ in the Venetian night club by making his music 
sound from several sources—from the pit, from various levels in the deep 
stage and from an unseen chorus high above it. The huge salon extends, so to 
speak, into the theatre; back-stage opens on to the lagoon. There is a gipsy 
band in one of the alcoves, and scraps of serenade are carried by the wind 
from the gondolas on the water. The two scenes of Act 3 are separated by a 
very long ‘symphonic apotheosis’. These passages find reflection in Wozzeck— 
the stick-gathering, the Inn scene, the two scenes by the pool, and the D minor 
Interlude—though what is terse, artistic and effective in Berg tends in Schreker 
to be full-blown to the point of blowsiness. There is also a good deal of 
undistinguished, uninteresting music, and much let’s-have-a-songery from minor 
characters (as in Act 2 where Grete offers her favours as prize to him who 
sings most sweetly). But Grete and Fritz are both meaty parts, with long, 
theatrically effective ‘narrations’. 

Inevitably, the important ‘stereophonic’ effects were lost in the broadcast; 
but the orchestral playing, under Winfried Zillig, sounded convincing. Helga 
Pilarczyk was a vigorous Grete, with some rather wild and uncertain high 
notes. Helmut Krebs sang most beautifully as Fritz. Res Fischer made much 
of the wicked old procuress, cooing over the pretty girl she finds lying by 
the pool, and Tony Blankenheim’s clean-focused baritone stood out among 
the minor characters. AP. 
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.< Programme. Paride ed Elena (Gluck) (March 10) 

This is the last of Gluck’s Italian operas (Vienna, 1770), and was never 
revised for Paris. It is an interesting work, far superior to the Italian Alceste. 
Calzabigi’s odd libretto, in which there is very little action, in which Menelaus 
(who is not married to Helen) does not appear and Helen is presented as a 
prim and Puritanical Spartan at war with her sensual nature, led Gluck into 
the realms of psychological drama. He based his musical design, as he says in 
his Preface, on the contrast between the austerity of Sparta and the softness of 
Asia Minor, as exemplified in the clash of the two central figures. This at once 
satisfied his instinct for drama and liberated his lyrical gift; and whatever he 
might say in prefaces, this is what keeps his operas fresh. The result is some 
ravishing music, which quite baffled the Teutonic sensibilities of Einstein; 
Mr Newman, writing some generations earlier, not unreasonably detected ‘the 
Romantic spirit crying in the womb of time, as yet unborn’. 

Unfortunately the performance (a recorded Milan broadcast under Fulvio 
Vernizzi) was scarcely worthy of the occasion. This was not the fault of the 
singers. Paris—originally a castrato, so that all four solo voices were sopranos 
—was sung by a tenor whose praiseworthy ardour led him occasionally into 
forcing the tone; the others were at least adequate. But there was some very 
insensitive playing from the orchestra, especially in the Act 3 ballet of athletes, 
which sounded anything but spiritoso, and a frequent lack of chordal unani- 
mity. Worst of all, the opera was savagely and unintelligently cut. Some of the 
recitative and ballet music is expendable; but certainly not the entire ballet 
at the end of Act 3, which contains one of Gluck’s loveliest melodies and 
makes a vital dramatic point after Paris’s despair and threatened suicide. And 
the emasculation of the great central scene of this act—Paris was allowed 
only a bar or two of his air with harp accompaniment before Helen inter- 
rupted him—left the climax of the opera a mere torso. Helen’s air at the end 
of Act 4 was also mutilated, and that in Act 5 omitted altogether, though we 
had the conventional air of Pallas—who sounded as if she were singing not 
from the clouds but in an empty cathedral. The five acts were contracted to 
an average of about twenty minutes’ music each. We were told that the score 
had been ‘revised by Rudolf Gerberg’; the necessity for the operation was 
not explained. There can be no excuse for assaulting an opera of this quality 
with a hatchet. Winton Dean 
Third . Die Lustigen Weiber von Windsor and Abu Hassan 
(March 30; March 31 and April 1) 

There have been plenty of rumours flying about recently, all of them 
provoked by the probable fate of the Third programme (by the time these 
words are in print we shall know the worst). I haven’t yet heard it suggested 
that the Third should become the Light: yet both the operas I have to write 
about here could have found a more appropriate place in another service, if 
not the Light then the Home, or, in the case of Abu Hassan, TV. Neither was 
the kind of piece I think the Third should promote, not because I have any- 
thing in particular against Nicolai or Weber (though I wasn’t much impressed 
by these operas, it is true), but because I think the Third should concentrate 
on operas of another character altogether: experimental, neglected, the 
un-stageworthy, the remote, the financially burdensome (e.g., the Ring at 
Bayreuth, beyond many a listener's pocket), etc., etc. At the moment ‘Opera in 
general’ seems to be considered a Third programme event, irrespective of the 
quality, kind or familiarity of the music. 

Of course, there is always some justification for the Third putting on an 
un-Third-like work if the performance is superior; and I daresay that that was 
the motive that gave rise to a Saturday night (March 30) transmission of Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, the recording of a performance at the 1956 
Bregenz Festival. Moreover, the jolly overture apart, Nicolai’s opera is not all 
that familiar—it has been the province of amateurs in this country rather than 
professionals. All should have been set for a sparkling evening. The cast 
teemed with starry names—Edelmann was Falstaff, for example, and Wilma 
Lipp and Réssl-Majdan were the two merry wives—and Fritz Faun was in 
charge of the worthy Vienna Symphony Orchestra. It would be churlish to 
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admit that we did not hear some very pleasurable singing, especially from the 
ladies. But memorable singing? I think not; and perhaps it is unreasonable to 
expect memorability from performers, however distinguished, who are obliged 
to take part in what is, musically speaking, a not very memorable opera, 
Inspirations are few and far between and the humour is laborious, though the 
latter may seem less so when the work is staged: which point raises the 
whole question of comic operas, i.e., must they be seen (unless one knows 
them, dramatically, inside out) if the comedy is to come over? How humorous, 
in fact, can music be when the humour is not visually explicit? And, even 
more important, what gifts does a composer need if he is to write a successful 
comedy? Is there a specific musical language that will serve as the instrument 
of humour? One rushes at once to Verdi and Mozart. Yes, there we seem to 
find a certain type of creative mind unfolding a certain category of music that 
is self-containedly humorous. We turn to Nicolai, and even though we make 
allowances for the differences between genius and unpretentious talent, the 
difference in kind between Nicolai’s comedy and, say, Mozart’s, remains 
startlingly disproportionate, and would have remained so, one might add, even 
had Nicolai been a genius of equal calibre. In other words the possibility of 
‘comedy in music’ seems to have something to do with the possession of a 
particular musical language, and that language Nicolai couldn’t speak. But 
this is a highly complex operatic topic that one day deserves an article to 
itself. 

My conviction that there is a problem bound up with the radio presenta- 
tion of comic opera (aside from the deeper compositional problem outlined 
above) was mightily reinforced by a studio performance (March 31) of Abu 
Hassan, a one-act comic opera by Weber to a libretto by F. K. Hiemer. (The 
English version was by David Harris; C. Denis Freeman produced.) For a 
start, there was not much of musical interest to grip the ear. Indeed, the work 
is sadly mediocre in invention but for a couple of pretty songs for Sugarcane, 
Abu Hassan’s wife, and a few patches of intriguing instrumentation. The plot 
creaked, to put it mildly—the drama was not helped by the rather stilted 
English text and the singers’ feeble delivery of the spoken dialogue—and | 
fear I dozed off towards the end, only waking up for the ‘numbers’ (the 
dénouement, so long postponed, had been evident from within the first ten 
minutes). I don’t think anything could breathe life into this defunct little 
work. The artists did their bes-—Norman Lumsden was a personable Omar, 
April Cantelo a charming Sugarcane, René Soames a sly Abu Hassan—as 
did Leo Wurmser, who conducted the B.B.C. Midland Orchestra and Chorus; 
but the music, by and large, remained solidly and determinedly dead. This 
had a kind of horrible relevance since the story centres round and about the 
mock deaths of Abu and his wife, but I doubt whether the composer intended 
this marriage of music and book. As for the humour, there wasn’t any in the 
music (in this respect, Abu Hassan was yet weaker than the Nicolai), but it 
did strike me that my face might have cracked into a smile had we been able 
to witness the pantomime on our TV screens. What fell hopelessly flat on the 
ear might have amused the eye. In any event I am sure that if Abu Hassan 
has a future at all, it is at Lime Grove. Would it be too cruel to suggest that 
it is bad enough to be a success in those quarters? Donald Mitchell 





Amateur Performances 


Glasgow. With Figaro and Don Pasquale already to its credit, the Drawing 
Room Music Society embarked upon Humperdinck’s Héinsel und Gretel 
in the newly constructed Lyric Theatre, which seats 700 and _ provides 
a sufficiently intimate auditorium for amateur opera. These productions 
have already set a new high standard for amateur opera in Glasgow and 
this society’s strength lies in its able producer Jack Notman, its artistic 
designer, Jan Bruce, and in its talented singing principals. The organization 
already receives widespread support and large numbers were turned away 
this year from the two final performances. Unlike so many similar operatic 
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ventures today, it asks no grant from any source yet manages to pay its way. 

It was apparent in Hdnsel und Gretel that stage production, décor and 
singing were on an altogether higher plane than the orchestral playing. 
The almost wholly amateur orchestra had much more attention focused 
upon it in this Wagnerian work than in earlier productions and its deficiencies 
were consequently more apparent, Alan Graham, who conducted, handled 
his forces with care but lacked a clear decisive beat. Some of the rather 
woolly playing must be attributed to this, and to his rather devitalized 
approach to the conductor’s art. 

The Welsh mezzo soprano Eileen Price, now resident in Glasgow, was 
outstanding as Hansel. Singing with warmth and ample power, she portrayed 
the role charmingly and convincingly. Josephine Smith, with a much lighter 
voice, as Gretel, often failed to get her words across the orchestra of fifty, 
yet although her performance lacked the distinction of Miss Price’s Hansel, 
her study was a sensitive one and she sang throughout with confidence and 
good taste. Both were slight in build and preserved the illusion that they 
were children. The enunciation of the principals, with the notable exception 
of Hansel and her father (Ainslie Millar), left something to be desired. Wini- 
fred Busfield as the Witch was vocally and visually in character, while the 
other principals were adequate. In the Angels’ Ballet fourteen substantial 
fairies rather overwhelmed the small stage. J. G. L. Wark 





Readers’ Letters 


Covent Garden 
I should like to concur most heartily with Mr. Peter Francis’s letter in 
your February issue in his plea for opera matinées at Covent Garden (and, 
I might add, Sadler’s Wells). Most continental opera houses seem to manage 
one to two matinées a week, and it would be a great help to opera lovers 
living a distance from London if they could make an afternoon excursion to 
see an opera. With costs still rising it becomes increasingly expensive to 
spend a weekend or even one night in London plus a good seat at the opera. 
Perhaps if the prices of seats were a little less for matinées (as is the case 
with ballet performances) it might help to make them successful. 
L. Rollinson, Edgbaston 
Why, why, in heaven’s name, has the starting time for opera at Covent 
Garden been altered to 7.30 p.m.? In common with many other people, I 
always have to tip-toe out before the end of a Wagner evening. You can 
always see people leaving when the time reaches 10.45 p.m. Now it looks 
as though other operas will be spoiled for those of us who live outside 
London, and have last trains or Green Line buses to catch. 
B. P. Smith, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
I have read that Zinka Milanov is singing in performances of I] Trovatore 
and Tosca on June 13, 17, 21, 24, 27, July 1 and 3 at Covent Garden. If this 
is the case, I feel that I must strongly protest against the fact that there are 
no performances by this great artist on a Saturday. As many opera enthusiasts 
who live in the provinces can only come to London at the week-end for such 
performances, I hope that it may be possible for perhaps two of these dates 
to be changed so as to give us an opportunity of hearing Milanov. 
G. B. Rimmer, Dudley, Worcs. 
In studying the advance programmes of both Sadler’s Wells and Covent 
Garden for the summer, I find that both companies are giving Bohéme, Tosca, 
Rigoletto and Trovatore, during the coming months. Moreover, as an example 
of ‘careful planning’ one finds the following: Rigoletto, May 17 (Covent 
Garden), May 18 (Sadler’s Wells), May 20 (Covent Garden), May 21 (Sadler’s 
Wells); La Boheme, May 22 (Covent Garden), May 23 (Sadler’s Wells). 
D. A. Jecks, London, W.11. 
These three letters all are, what to us seem legitimate grievances. Too 
often, it would appear, little consideration is given to that large portion of 
the Covent Garden audience that lives a distance from the centre of London. 
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Covent Garden audiences are not made up entirely of people who live in the 
West End and I think this should be borne in mind. Are not opera matinées 
the answer to this problem? Concerning Mr Rimmer’s letter about the Milanoy 
performances, perhaps one date could be changed? And as far as the 
Rigoletto-Bohéme performances are concerned, I think little comment is 
necessary. Anyway they are never on the same night!—Ed. 

Joan Hammond 

From time to time you have assured your readers that you do not allow 
your opinions to be influenced by, nor have you any associations with the 
Royal Opera House. For instance over the past few years there have been 
a few singers under contract to Covent Garden who have been invited to 
sing abroad. And when they have been so invited, you have given them 
ample coverage. It has been noticeable that when Joan Hammond has had 
overseas engagements, e.g. Holland, Italy and Spain, the event was ignored 
in your magazine. Just recently we were told in just one line that she had 
been invited to Russia, and I have no doubt that will be all we shall get. 

In the March OPERA you plead with Mr Webster to invite Maria Callas 
to Covent Garden more often, you also suggest another gentleman would 
be welcome any time chooses to come. But our only magazine devoted 
to opera has no voice to ask why Joan Hammond has not sung at Covent 
Garden for nearly three years! The Daily Express music critic and the 
Editor of Music and Musicians frequently raise this question. But OPERA 
remains silent. Why ? L. Lovell, London, W.7. 

Mr Lovell has made an accusation and asked a question, Let us answer 
them both. In the first place we invariably print most of the news we receive 
from foreign operatic centres; and if we should receive reports from Russia 
of Miss Hammond's appearances there we shall be only too happy to print 
them. Moreover it seems that Miss Hammond's publicity agents, official and 
unofficial, do not consider it worth their while to send communications con- 
cerning that artist's overseas appearances to ‘our only magazine devoted to 
opera’—if they did, we should publish such news. We reiterate that we are 
neither influenced by, nor have associations with, Covent Garden and leave 
it to the good sense of most of our readers to believe that we are speaking 
the truth. As far as bringing in the red herring of Miss Callas is concerned, | 
cannot see how that has anything at all to do with our raising or not raising 
our voices to ask why Miss Hammond has not appeared at Covent Garden 
in recent seasons.—ED. 

Opera in Belgium 

Inspired by Leo Riemens’s review of opera in Belgium in the July issue, 
we decided to spend a weekend there, to see for ourselves just how good it 
was. We were not disappointed. ; 

At the Koninklijke Opera, Ghent, on November 9, we saw an exciting 
performance of Les Huguenots. At a matinée two days later an overwhelming 
performance of Ignace Lilien’s remarkable opera Beatrijs, and the same evening 
an unbelievably wonderful performance of Falstaff. 

As there was no opera being performed in Ghent on the Saturday 
(November 10), we travelled to Brussels, and were fortunate enough to get i 
at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie for a beautiful performance of Massenets 
charming Le Jongleur de Nétre-Dame. 

Outstanding in a cast of more than adequate singers for Les Huguenots 
were Huberte Vecray, a singer with a glorious voice, the like of which we 
certainly have not got in this country, as Valentine; Gita Nobis, a young 
soprano who sailed through the difficult music of Marguérite de Valois with 
astonishing ease; Guy Fouché, who sang Raoul powerfully, although he was 
inclined to over-act; and Jean Laffont, a fine actor-singer who made de Nevers 
a nobleman indeed! The Chorus was ragged, and the orchestra under the 
baton of Luigi Martelli had one or two precarious moments; but these ar 
faults that are not unusual in any opera house. 

In Le Jongleur Jean Marcor, in the title role, revealed a tenor voice that, 
while light in timbre, was of remarkable flexibility. But of more importance 
was his interpretation which realistically brought out all the pathos and simpk 
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earnestness the role demands. One felt almost moved to tears. Jean Laffont 
also turned up in this performance, this time as the fat, kindly monk, 
Boniface, and although not sung quite so well, it was a finely drawn portrait. 
Germain Ghislain as the Prior was also a tower of strength, both vocally and 
dramatically. The orchestra under Maurice Bastin played well, and the colour- 
ful sets, and well thought out production left nothing to be desired. 

Beatrijs is a strong, religious drama, symbolistic, very modern, but absorb- 
ing. Scored for a large orchestra, the heavy texture of the music reminds one 
of the creations of Richard Strauss. Marie-Louise Hendrickx, who sang the 
title role, possesses a voice of truly dramatic dimensions, and although the 
tonal quality is not beautiful, it is thrilling. From the acting point of view her 
performance was also something of a tour-de-force. Jules de Mulder, dressed 
in green tights, and wearing green make-up, played the Devil, and was the 
most engaging and athletic one that we have come across in opera. Space 
does not permit us to go into all the interesting aspects of the opera, or to 
discuss some of the other quite lovely singing that we heard in this work. But 
of one thing you can be sure—we would not have missed it for the world! 

The climax of the visit was Falstaff. For the third night running we heard 
Jean Laffont, and he was in much better voice than on the previous two 
evenings. And what a brilliant Falstaff he turned out to be! If ever there can 
be a successor to Stabile in this role it must surely be he! And to support him 
there was the dazzling Huberte Vecray as Alice; Gina Carrera the most 
personable and captivating Nanetta we have seen; Raymond Rossius, a fine 
Ford—and one who did not over-act; and Lise Aubin, an excellent Quickly. 
Because we have not mentioned anyone else, it doesn’t mean that they weren't 
good; it only means we have not the room to discuss them. The production 
bubbled over with good humour—as, of course, it should. [Luigi Martelli 
conducted, and obviously it was to him a labour of love.] 

So much for a very happy weekend of opera of almost the highest 
standard. The only trouble is that we can’t convince our friends that such a 
standard exists in Belgium. We are going back at the earliest opportunity. 

K. C. Woolner and Clive Bousfield, London, N.W.10. 
‘The Secret’ at Oxford 

Your magazine has been consistently helpful and encouraging towards the 
activities of the Oxford University Opera Club. For that reason I am reluctant 
to comment on the notice of our latest production which appeared in your 
February issue. There is, however, an aspect of our performances which seems 
to be imperfectly understood. Your critic writes of my conducting: ‘He 
scarcely ever hushes his orchestra to a pianissimo, seldom even to a real 
piano’. If this were true it would justify the severest criticism. In fact it is 
not true, as any member of my orchestra will testify, not to mention the 
singers, who frequently complain that they can hardly hear the orchestra at 
all. The culprit in this matter is the Town Hall. The orchestra is placed on the 
same level as the audience and separated from them only by a cloth barrier. 
In these conditions it is quite impossible to achieve the balance that would 
be expected as a matter of course in an opera house. The difficulties were 
aggravated this year by the fact that a great deal of Smetana’s music is thic 
in texture and in scoring: for a large part of the time the woodwind are 
systematically doubling the strings. I can assure your critic that I am just 
as aware as he is that the balance between stage and orchestra is unsatis- 
factory, though it is some consolation to reflect that no one has ever pointed 
it out until this year. If some generous person would provide us with an 
adequate theatre and a proper orchestra pit, it would be a pleasure for all of 
us to show what we can really do. J. A. Westrup 


Frank Land 
I would like to inquire from old readers of OPERA about an Irish baritone, 
Frank Land, who in the early part of this century won fame with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. I understand that Mr Land is buried in Limerick, and as 
I intend featuring his life story in two articles, I should be grateful if the 
old generation of opera lovers could supply me with any information as to 
the roles Frank Land filled in operas and his musical prowess. 
Augustine L. Smith, Limerick 
328 
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The musical book of the year 


THE 
GIGLI 
MEMOIRS 


There have been few singers so loved by the British public as 
Gigli ; nor, since Caruso, has there been a voice of such incom- 
parable quality. He was the last of the giants of the operatic 
stage—but perhaps the most human and lovable of them all. 
Now, retired to the Italian village where he was born, he tells 
the story of his life. Illustrated 21/- net. 


CASSELL 
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LOVERS 


How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of Londun’s Special Gramophone 
Shop . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
Specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 






If it’s ‘on record’ it’s at 


LONDON’S SPECIAL Pee 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP Handmade 
Gramophiones I td 


6 Newman St., London W.1. Phone MUS 9971 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 




















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER*S WELLS CARL ROSA 

ril London Lyceum, Sheffield 
2 Masked Ball — Don Giovanni 
30 Butterfly Barber of Seville 
M 
-M Bohéme Trovatore Manon Lescaut 
2 Butterfly Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
3 Carmen Magic Flute Tannhauser 
4 (m) —_— Carmen 
4 (e) Turandot Trovatore Faust 

(Fisher; Kempe) 
M Royal Court, Live 
nd Ballet rll - nae 
7 Turandot Trovatore Bohéme 
7 Rigoletto Tosca Rigoletto 
7 Turandot Bohéme Hoffmann 
10 Ballet Trovatore Manon Lescaut 
1) (m) Ballet — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
11 (e) Ballet Tosca Trovatore 
- Royal Court, Live 
a Turandot Don Giovanni - 
14 Rigoletto Tosca Barber of Seville 
15 Masked Ball Magic Flute Benvenuto Cellini 
16 n Trovatore Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
17 Rigoletto Bohéme Tannhauser 
18 (m) a — Carmen 
18 (e) Masked Ball Rigoletto Faust 
M Royal, Newcastle 
20” Rigoletto 
21 Ballet Rigoletto Bohéme 
22 Bohéme Trovatere Tannhdauser 
23 Ballet Rigoletto 
24 Carmen Moon and Sixpence Benvenuto Cellini 
(World premiére) 

25 (m) Ballet _—_ Barber of Seville 
25 (e) Ballet Martha Trovatore 
May Grand, Leeds 
27 Carmen Moon and Sixpence Carmen 
28 Rigoletto Magic Flute Bohéme 
29 Ballet Rigoletto Tannhauser 
30 | Ballet Moon and Sixpence Rigoletto 
| Ballet Trovatore Benvenuto Cellini 
1 (m) | Ballet — Barber of Seville 
1 (e) Rigoletto Bohéme Trovatore 





Toynbee Hall, London. City Opera Club. May 2—4. Volpone (John Coombs). 
St. Pancras Town Hall, London. May 29—June |. Russian and Ludmilla (Glinka). 
Sheffield City Memorial Hall. Sheffield Opera Group. May 30. Madama Butterfly. 


Royal Festival Hall, London. June 3. Aase Nordmo-Lovberg, Philharmonia Orchestra. Rudolf 
Kempe. June 4. Recital Room. London Opera insemble. 


Centenary Hall, Stockport. May 25. International Opera Association Concert, Clare Emilton, 
Erick Aiken. Manchester, Beecham Operatic Chorus. 


~~. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR MAY 


2 Madama ray o- Covent Garden. Italian/English libretto, Decca, 3 Brixton Road, 
.W.9, Is. b 

10, il Die Kluge (Cari Orff). Two studio performances. 

18 ee gramophone records. Italian libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent Street, W.!. 
s. 6d. 


20 Elisabetta, Regina d’inghilterra (Rossini). Italian recording from Milan. 
30 The Moon and Sixpence (John Gardner) from Sadler's Wells. 


BBC TELEVISION 
21 Blind Raftery (Joan Trimble). First performance of specially composed television opera. 
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The first complete recordings of two delightful Operas 


MATRIMONTO 
SEGRETO 


CIMAROSA 





with 

CARLO BADIOLI 
EUGENIA RATTI 
GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI 
EBE STIGNANI 

LUIGI ALVA 

FRANCO CALABRESE 


and ORCHESTRA OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
conducted by NINO SANZOGNO 


(This recording was made to 
celebrate the inauguration of 

La Piccola Scala, Milan, and 

was recorded in co-operation with 
“B.A. Teatro alla Scala,’’ Milan) 
330X1434-6 

A line-by-line libretto will 

be available mid-May 
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with 

JANINE MICHEAU 
GENEVIEVE MOIZAN 
JEAN GIRAUDEAU 
LUCIEN LOVANO 
MICHEL ROUX. 
BERNARD COTTRET 
CHRISTIANE GAYRAUD 
CLAUDINE COLLARD 
JOSEPH PEYRON 
CAMILLE MAURANE 


and 

THE FRENCH NATIONAL RADIO 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
conducted by ANDRE CLUYTENS 
33C0X1437 

A line-by-line libretto 

is now available 





COLUMBIA ®Q 


33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-1! GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 




















OPERA | |". 9 
Committee for the Promotion ef Caml 


Opera announce a series of 


BACK NUMBERS POPULAR 


OPERATIC CONCER) 


All back numbers from Volume 3 presented by 
only Number $ iz in seock and of | | THE LONDON OPERA ENSEAR 
- 


Volume 2, numbers 1, 3-7, 10-12. 








Back numbers can be had at 2s. 6d. EDITH JOYCE (Soprano) 
(by post 2s. 9d.). ROBERT PEARSON (Tenor) 
All enquiries to Rolls House SAA FORE Conte 
F DONALD HENLEY (Piano) 
at 8.15 p.m., on 
Please make cheques payable SATURDAY, MAY 4th, 
to “OPERA.” SATURDAY, JUNE Ist 


spas SATURDAY, JULY 6th 
Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, TRCRETS (en sale one = > tae 
6/-, 7/6, 9s 


3/-, 4/6, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. ee (Wettocien i+ 














ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 
PHILOPERA CIRCLE presents 


RUSSLAN & LUDMILA 


By GLINKA 
First English Version by Francis Dalvin. 
Stage Production by Malcolm Morley. Orchestra conducted by Franz Mantes 


MAY 29th—JUNE 1st. at 7.30 p.m. 


TICKETS: 7/6, 5/- and 3/6. 
From: Chappells, 50 New Bond Street, W.1. (MAY 7600). Hon. Sec., 25 The Aven 
Orpington, Kent. (Orpington 23078). ~~ Hall, St. Pancras, Euston Road, N.W 
(TER 7070). 


OPERA 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound volume 
are now in stock, price 7/éd. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies # 
very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assemble 
volume lies flat at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirtt’ 
issues plus a separate index. 
Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.” 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, FETTER LANE, E.C4. 




















Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd.. 2 B* 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press. 
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LES TROYENS 
A CARTHAGE 


Berlioz 


This. is the second part of LES TROYENS, and was first performed in 
Paris in November 1863. It has been recorded complete, in French, on 
three 12-inch long playing records. LES TROYENS is being performed 
in English at Covent Garden on 6th, 11th, 14th, 20th and 29th June 
and 2nd, 8th and 11th July 


Dido... . ARDA MANDIKIAN 
Anna. ... JANINE COLLARD 
Aeneas. .. JEAN GIRAUDEAU 


with MICHELINE ROLLE, BERNARD GALLET, 
XAVIER DEPRAZ, GEORGES ABDOUN, ANDRE DRAN, 
L'ENSEMBLE VOCALE DE PARIS and 
L'ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 


conducted by HERMANN SCHERCHEN 


DTL 93001-3 


DUCRETET- THOMSON 
RECORDS 
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LONDON DUCRETET-THOMSON division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED LONDON S W9 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(General Manager: T. E. BEAN) 








S. A. GORLINSKY presents 





| FRIDAY, JUNE 14th, at 8 p.m.” 





A grand operatic Concert with 


TITO GOBBI 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
ARGEO QUADRI 


A programme of excerpts from well-known Italian operas. 


Tickets: 7/6, 10/-, 15/-, 21/-, 25/-, 30/-. 








| SUNDAY, JUNE 23rd, at 7.30 p.m. | 





In Memory of GUIDO CANTELLI 


a performance of the 


VERDI REQUIEM 


with 
DISMA DE CECCO 
FEDORA BARBIERI 
GIACINTO PRANDELLI 
CARLO CAVA 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
CROYDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
Conductor: ARGEO QUADRI 
Tickets: 10/-, 15/-, 21/-, 30/-, 42/-. 


BOOK NOW from Royal Festival Hall (WAT 3191) and usual agents. 
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SUPRAPHON 


FIRST BRITISH RELEASE 
available Ist June, 1957 
* 


DVORAK “RUSALKA” Opera in 3 Acts, Op. 114. 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of the PRAGUE 
NATIONAL THEATRE, conducted by JAROSLAV 
KROMBHOLC LPV 94/97 


DVORAK SYMPHONY No. 6/English No. 1, in D Major, 
Op. 60. CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by KAREL SEJNA LPV 216 


JANACEK SLAVONIC MASS for Soloists, Chorus, Organ and 
Orchestra. BRNO RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by BRETISLAV BAKALA. LPV 251 


DAVID OISTRAKH, violin, with V1 Yampolsky plays: 
Bartok: Rumanian Folk Dances. Kodaly: Dances from 
Kallo. Prokofiev: The Love of Three Oranges. 
Szymanowski: The Fountain of Arethusa, Op. 30 No. 
1. Viadigeroff: Songs. Suk: The Song of Love, Op. 
7 No. 1 LPM 237 


DVORAK Rondo for cello and Orchestra, Op. 94. Prague 
Symphony Orchestra. Mazurek/Hlavacek—violin; 
Hala—piano, Op. 49. SUEC 802 

DAVID OISTRAKH, violin, with V1 Yampolsky plays: 
Bartok: Rumanian Folk Dances. Prokofiev: The Love 
of Three Oranges. Kodaly: Dances from Kallo. 

SUEC 807 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


through the trade or from 


L5% 


6/9 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.1 
CLE. 1625/6 


We invite your Enquiries 











TOSCANINI 


VERDI’S REQUIEM 


with Giuseppe di Stefano, Cesare Siepi, 
Fedora Barbieri, Herva Nelli, The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Sung in Latin 
ALP 1380-81 


“A stupendous performance ... 
notable not only for its blazing 
intensity and conviction, but for 
a remarkably fine balance which 
allows us to hear much orches- 
tral detail that is usually buried”’ 

—THE OBSERVER 


“What divine madness is it that 
can inspire . . . musicians into 
giving a performance such as 


this? 
—MUSIC & MUSICIANS 


“‘Toscanini’s performance of the 
Manzoni Requiem was one of the 
great unforgettable experi- 
ences. Fortunately his rfor- 
mance with different singers, 
chorus and orchestra, but in 
no observable detail of inter- 
pretation different, has been 


preserved for posterity"’ 
—GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW 


“The interpretation is every- 
thing that one would expect from 
Toscanini. The N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, which he formed and 
trained, plays with wonderful 
precision, eloquent lyricism and, 
particularly in the ‘Dies Irae’, 


tremendous verve’ 
—GLASGOW HERALD 


“Verdi’s tuneful and highly 
dramatic score always makes an 
impact, and with these si 
and players it could hardly fail, 
but with Toscanini welding them 
at white heat into a monumental 
whole, italso provides a thrilling 
musical experience’ 

SUNDAY TIMES 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY {- 


THE GRAMOPHONECO.LTD. | 


(RECORD DIVISION) 


33} r.p.m. records 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET 
LONDON * W.! 


| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
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